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Curfew Toll Begins 
With Little Protest 
From U. S. Niferies 


WMC Lists Bright Spots 
Hit By Nationwide 
Midnight Edict 


NEW YORK, Feb. 26 — Curfew 
was clamped down early this morn- 
ing on the nation’s night spots, 
from elaborate clubs to honky 
onks. 
: Although some amusement oper- 
ators continued their protests, in- 
dications were, according to Army 
News Service, that the Govern- 
ment’s request for a midnight clos- 
ing of entertainment establishments 
would meet with general compli- 
ance. 

Broadway’s last night of unfet- 
tered whoopee, the Associated Press 
said, turned out to be anything but 
a New Year’s Eve celebration that 
some of the so-called experts had 
predicted. It was just a typical Sun- 
day night’s business in the more 
prominent clubs. 

It appeared that no one outside 
the owners, Managers and usual 
saloon society stay-out-lates care 
much about the midnight curfew 
demanded by War Mobilization 
Director James F. Byrnes. 

Some clubs held little funeral 
ceremonies. The owner of Cafe 
Society Downtown bought every- 
body a drink at 4 AM. At other 
places they sang "Auld Lang Syne.” 

Some places have decided to close 
their doors for the duration of the 
midnight curfew. Among these was 
the huge Copacabana, one of Man- 
hattan’s largest clubs, where 250 
employees were dismissed, includ- 
ing two orchestras, waiters, cap- 
tains and busboys. Owners pre- 
dicted that there would be 5,000 
layoffs in night clubs and 25,000 
in taverns. 

New Yorkers heard from Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia that some 
unspecified “adjustments” may be 
made this week. The War Man- 


(Continued on page 8) 


Yanks, Japs Clinch 
At lwo Jima Airfield 


PACIFIC FLEET HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Guam, Feb. 26—Leather- 
necks and Japs were locked in a 
fierce life-and-death struggle on 
the central airfield on Iwo Jima 
today when the Marines of the 
3rd, 4th and 5th Divisions rushed 
forward after a devastating pre- 
liminary bombardment by the 5th 
Fleet battleships ringing the em- 
battled little island. 

The Marines wrested the main 

north-south runway of the airfield 
from the fanatically-fighting Japa- 
nese, and also held two-thirds of 
a second airstrip at last reports. 
Capture of the entire field appeared 
to be imminent. 
_ Admiral Chester W. Nimitz said 
in his daily communique that 2,827 
Japanese dead now have en 
counted. He gave no further report 
on American casualties, admittedly 
proportionately the heaviest of the 
Pacific war. 

Airfield Number Two, where the 
fighting is thickest, is primarily a 
fighter base. Motoyama Number 
One, which was taken in the second 
day of the invasion, is the only air- 
field long enough to accommodate 
bombers, There a third field 
north of the fighter field, but it is 
largely under construction. 

Japanese defenses along the cen- 
tral airfield consist of pillboxes 
four feet thick and underground 
interlocking strongholds. The en- 
emy is using rockets weighing more 
than 1,000 pounds, heavy mortars 
and heavy land mines. 

_ Carrier-borne planes took part 
in the bombardment that preceded 
the attack upon the field. Land- 
based Liberators bombed Chichi 
Jima in the Bonins, adjacent to 
wo. A large explosion was ob- 
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Nearly All Chrysler 
Plants Close Down 


oo 


DeeBors, 26 gl Ser odd 
production Chrysler’s 

and Chicago plants was virtually 
halted, its off: claimed today 
by a strike of 14,000 employes of 
the ration’s main 
Sern prone apeinn the 

ro’ e 

missal of eight fellow-workers for 
“loafing.” 

The strikers today rejected back 
to work requests from the War 
Labor Board and their CIO 
United Automobile Workers in- 
ternational officers. They de- 
manded the discharge of three 
foremen in the departments from 
pwns 5 the eight employees were 


A Chrysler spokesman said that 
their strike was "endangering the 
war work” schedules of 100,000 
other employes in Detroit and 
Chicago. 








Soviets Enter Reich 
Near Baltic Coast 


MOSCOW, Feb. 26— While the 
armies of Marshals George Zhukov 
and Ivan Koniev today massed and 
consolidated their positions for the 
drive on Berlin, Marshal Konstan- 
tin Rokossovsky’s smashed across 
the German border in a new push 
toward the Baltic coast. 
Rokossovsky’s 2nd White Russian 
Army Group, which is also fighting 
for the liquidation of the East Prus- 
sian garrison in conjunction with 
the 3rd White Russian Army Group, 
moved into Pomerania west of the 
Polish Corridor town of Chojnice. 
Three communication centers in 
Pomerania — Preussisch-Friedland, 
Barkenfelde and Peterswalde—were 
captured yesterday by the Red 
Army. The three towns are just 
south of the Berlin-Danzig railway. 
The capture of Barkenfelde and 
Peterswalde cut the main highway 
between Danzig, the great Baltic 
port, and Kustrin, fortress city on 
the Oder due east of Berlin. 
Rokossovsky’s drive, aimed at 
closing another trap around the 
ports of Danzig and Gdynia, is 
smashing at the lakeland and for- 
est defense zone about midway be- 
tween Danzig and Stettin. It has 
carried to within 20 miles of the 
road and rail junction of Neustettin, 
strategically important because of 
its position between two of the larg- 
est lakes in Poinerania. 

In Silesia the battle for Breslau, 
Germany’s eighth largest city, is 
moving to its climax, according to 
Reuter’s. The roar of artillery and 
the chatter of machine guns are 
unceasing in the southern part of 
the city as the Red Army throws in 
more tanks and storm troopers in a 
bid to break through to the center 
of the city. 

The Russians appear to have cap- 
tured the Breslau waterworks which 
stand on a narrow neck of land be- 
tween the Ohle and Oder Rivers. 
This is one of the main sources of 
supply for the city. 
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2 Armies Roll Within 
-13 Miles Of Cologne 





by minefields. 


as other ist Army ee 
miles of the great Rhine 


SHAEF, Feb. 26—Thrusting two great arcs deeper into the Rhineland, the U. S. Ist and 9th 
Armies pushed along major highways toward Cologne today, their progress impeded principally 


The 104th Division of the lst Army occupied Golzheim on the main Duren-Cologne highway, 
took Eschweiler a few miles to the south, and advanced to within 13 
and city. 

Spearheading the 9th Army arc to the north, the 29th Division cleared the Nazis out of 
Steinstrass and was less than 16 miles from Cologne on Highway 55 leading from Duren. Other 





lst Army forces fanned out to 
the north in the direction of 
Dusseldorf some 28 miles away. 

Both the Ist and 3rd Armies were 
approaching the line of the Erft 
River, the last major natural de- 
fense barrier between the Allied 
forces and the Rhine. 

An Associated Press dispatch 
said that with the great two-Army 
offensive now in its fourth day, 
German resistance has been only 
light to moderate since the jump- 
off and was weakening further un- 
der the continuous hammering 
from the ground and the air. 
Neither the Ist nor the 9th Army 
forces had encountered anything 
like a German counterattack in 
any strength for more than 24 
hours and AP front-line accounts 
indicated that the force of the 
assault and the thoroughness of 
the aerial seal-off might have 
broken the back of the German 
stand. 

The news agency said that the 
Wehrmacht was known to have 
an armored reserve west of the 
Rhine guarding the approaches to 
the Ruhr, but apparently was not 
yet willing or able to get it into 
the fight. 

South of the Duren-Julich battle 
area, Lt. Gen. George S. Patton's 
U. S. 3rd Army surged across the 
Prum River north of Echternach 
and advanced several miles to the 
vicinity of Bitburg, some 20 miles 
north of Trier. The 4th, 5th and 
76th Divisions were participating 
in the latest 3rd Army drive which 
was exploiting breaches in the 
Siegfried Line along a 32-mile 
stretch. The 4th Division was 16 
miles inside Germany and a front- 
line AP dispatch said the division's 
sudden stab eastward in the vicin- 
ity of Bitburg had the appearance 
of a breakthrough. 

Along the northern end of the 
western front battle line, the Can- 
adian ist Army lashed out this 
morning in what front-line dis- 
patches described as a new attack 
south of Calcar. 

Canadian troops, supported by 
tanks, poured across the Calcar- 
Udem road under cover of a creep- 
ing barrage which neutralized re- 
sistance. Prisoners taken during the 
early stages of the action brought 
to 23,000 the total bagged since 
the campaign in the Rhine-Maas 
sector to the east of Nijmegen be- 
gan, 

In other operations along the 
western front, the 94th Infantry 
and 10th Armored Divisions of the 
3rd Army south of Trier linked up 
their crossings of the Saar River, 
south of Saarburg, to form a single 
bridgehead four miles wide and 





two deep. 





SAN DIEGO, Calif., Feb. 26 (UP) 
—The Consolidated Vultee Cer- 
poration announced today that 15 
giant six-engined land-based Clip- 
pers with accommedation for 204 
passengers will be built for Pan 
American Airways. ‘ 

These planes are expected to han- 
dle 750,000 passengers yearly on the 
areas and transpacific serv- 
ces. 

The aircraft will be 12 times the 
size of the current two-engined do- 
mestic machine and will be 182 feet 
long with a wing-span of 230 feet. 
The six engines will equal the 
horsepower of 353 average automo- 
biles. The range will be more than 
4,000 miles and they will operate 
“lg at an altitude of 30,000 
eet. 

This type of plane was said to be 





Served on: Chichi’s airfield. 


useable only on long distance "high 


Vultee Corporation Plans 
204-Passenger Clippers 








density” routes where the severest 
foreign flag competition will be 
met. > 

Flying time between New York 
and London will be about nine 
hours and the plane will have a 
double deck with nine staterooms, 
accommodating two persons each, 
twelve berths, two lounges and sev- 
eral restrooms in each section. 

It was also revealed that eight of 
these planes, supported by three 
others of a similar type, would carry 
442,764 passengers annually. Oper- 
ating at only 50 percent capacity 
and constituting 67 percent of the 
total of prewar traffic moved across 
the north Atlantic by ships of all 
nations, these planes would mean 
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of the city. More than 3,000 tons 
of high explosives including 
500,000 incendiaries were drop- 
ed. 

” An Air Force spokesman dis- 
closed that for the first time the 
bombers, with an escort of 700 
fighters, flew in a straight line for 
more than 150 miles across Ger- 
many, daring the Luftwaffe to 
come up. There were no early re- 
ports on aerial combat, however. 
The noon attack came in the 
wake of an assault by RAF Mos- 
quitoes who hit the city with 4,000- 
pound bombs for the sixth night 
running. Other Mosquitoes struck 
at Erfurt, an important communi- 
cations center on the main line be- 
tween Berlin and western Germany. 
The Air Ministry announced to- 
night that Lancasters of the RAF 


(Continued on page 8) 





Nazis To Be Punished 
For Crimes In Italy 


LONDON, Feb. 26 (UP) — The 
Italian Embassy in London issued 
today a formal warning to the Ger- 
man military and civil authorities 
in Italy that they would be pun- 
ished as war criminals for the grow- 
ing atrocities against Italian ci- 
vilians. 

The Embassy stated that reports 
continued to arrive to the Italian 
Government from private people 
and other sources, concerning atro- 
cities and the savage acts inces- 








unprecedented lower fares. 

In addition to passengers they} 
would carry mcre than 15,000 pounds | 
of baggage. 





santly being committed by German 
troops on Italian territery against 
veaceful civilians, including old peo- 
ple, women and children. 


> RAILROADS 





8th AAF Rocks Berlin’ 
In New ‘Obliteration Raid’ 


LONDON, Feb. 26—Berlin, war-shattered and refugee-crowded 
capital of Germany, was bombed by 1,200 Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators of the 8th AAF in what the Associated Press described 
as the "biggest obliteration raid of the war.” 

A USAAF announcement said that the hour-long attack was 
directed against railway targets, 
that the aiming point for the heavies was roughly over the center 
, : 
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10th, BEF Stabilize 
Mountain Positions 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 26—With 
the forward movement of the Allied 
drive in the Mt. Belvedere sector, 
west of Highway 64, apparently 
stepped, units of the 10th Mountain 
Division and Brazilian Expedition- 
ary Force were officially reported 
today to have organized and con- 
solidated their recently won posi- 
tions. 

Some high ground was _ taken, 
small enemy pcckets were cleaned 
up near Mt. Della Torraccia and 
German pillboxes were neutralized 
in the same area. The tempo of 
the fighting, however, seems to have 
been at least temporarily slowed. 

On other sectors of the 5th Army 
front, moderately heavy patrol and 
artillery action tcok place as usual. 
Prisoners of war taken recently 
claim that our artillery concentra- 
tions of the past several months 
have caused heavy losses among the 
Germans. One enemy unit is said 
to have suffered casualties of from 
40 to 50 percent of its fighting 
strength since Dec. 1. 

Alcng the Senio River on the 8th 
Army front, the Germans made 
their nightly attempt to cross the 
river and attack Allied-held strong- 
points. Moving forward after an 
intense artillery barrage, two Kraut 
raiding parties rushed the east bank 
simultaneously and reached the low- 
lying fields beyond where they tried 
to join forces. After a fierce fire- 





fight lasting an hour, the Germans 
were beaten off. 
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GENERAL SPAATZ. TAKES A LOOK 


Lt. Gen. Carl F. Spaatz (center), Commanding General, U. S. Strategie Air Force, discusses 
current air operations with Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker (right), Commanding General, MAAF; Maj. 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining (left), Commanding General, 15th AAF, and Col. Arthur C. Agan, CO 
of a 15th AAF Fighter Group during a recent inspection of air installations in Italy. Gen- 
eral Spaatz served as a pilot in this Fighter Group during World War I. 
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(MAAF Photo) 





15th Wins Praise |Defense Of 15 Top Fascists 


From Gen. Arnold 


MAAFP HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 
26—The unprecedented full-scale 
operational effort of the 15th AAP 
during the past two weeks when 
more than 13,780 tons of bombs 
were dropped, has earned for the 
group an official commendation 
from General H. H. Arnold, AAP 
Commander. 

"Operations of this character in 
taking advantage of favorable 
weather conditions to deal the bat- 
tered Germans continued decisive 
blows, are in the best traditions of 
the Army Air Forces and reflect 
great credit on commanders and 
personnel in all echelons,” General 
Arnold said in his message to mi 
Gey Nathan F. Twining, 15th 
c 5 


"During the non-stop campaign 
directed mainly at German com- 
munications, the 15th has put into 
the air an average of 950 aircraft 
per day and on several] days has 
gone over the thousand*mark in 
planes dispatched. This high per- 
centage of operational aircraft ac- 
tually taking off over such a long 
period sets a record for the Air 
Force,” the general said, paying 
particular tribute to work of main- 
tenance personnel who made this 
possible. 

During this month of unpreced- 
ented air activity, Austrian targets 
have borne the brunt of the 15th 
AAF’s stepped-up attacks. In the 
first three weeks of February—the 
longest consecutive stretch of daily 
operations by the heavies since last 
summer—more than 10,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped over Austria 
alone. - 

These attacks, coupled with as- 
saults by MATAF fighter-bombers 
and RAF mediums and heavies, 
have been. directed principally 
against oil refineries, mostly in the 
Vienna area, communications cen- 
ters and some other industrial 
plants. 


Stimson’s Civilian Aide 
Here For Theater Tour 


AFHQ, Feb. 26—Truman K. Gib- 
son Jr., civilian aide to Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, arrived 
in Italy today. 

Greeted on his arrival at AFHQ 
by Maj. Gen. Otto L. Nelson, 
Deputy Commanding General of 
MTOUSA, Mr. Gibson later con- 
ferred with Lt. Gen. Joseph T, Mc- 
Narney, Deputy Supreme Allied 
Commander, Mediterranean The- 
ater. 

Mr. Gibson was sent to Italy to 
observe the performance of Negro 
troops by the Assistant Secretary 
of War John J. McCoy. Accom- 
panie. by General Nelson, he will 
go to 15th Army Group Headquar- 
ters to visit the 5th Army front 
and will, in addition, make an in- 
spection tour of supply and port 
installations. Following his tour of 
the Italian Theater, he will visit 
SHAEPF. 





Epidemic 

BRUSSELS, Feb. 26—The diph- 
theria epidemic is becoming increas- 
ingly serious in northern Holland, 
according to authentic reports 
reaching Belgium from the starving 
cities of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam. Typhoid and fever epidem- 


Denounced In Summing Up 





ROME, Feb. 26—Mario Berlinguer, public prosecutor, begin- 
ning his summing up today in the trial of the 15 bigtime Fascists, 
slammed into the main argument of the defendants that they 
were really anti-Fascist or lukewarm about Fascism. 

Attacking the defense set up during the month-old trial, 
Berlinguer wanted to know why, if this were true, these men 


*were selected for posts of great 














Indicates Anxiety 


ABOARD ADMIRAL MITS- 
CHER’S CARRIER FLAGSHIP 
OFF TOKYO, Feb. 17 (Delayed) 
—The Japanese are not as sure 
of themselves as the Tokyo radio 
would like the Americans to be- 
lieve. 

Pilots from this carrier today 
reported seeing dozens of strands 
of barbed wire on the beaches 
north of Tokyo while flying a 
fighter mission near the city. 





Wire On Nip Beach 


responsibility in Benito Musso- 
lini’s Government. 

If their story is true the prose- 
cutor demanded why did not the 
defendants think of resigning as a 
protest against the Fascism they 
now pretend to dislike? 

Berlinguer addressed himself pri- 
marily to the case of Fulvio Suvich, 
former Foreign Undersecretary. 
During his defense, the prosecutor 
charged, Suvich described himself 
almost as a victim of Fascism. 

”Despite his mental reservations,” 
Berlinger said, *Suvich must have 
been animated by political bad 
faith, by ambition, by the desire to 
make a profitable career. This de- 
sire was one of the most terrible 
ae of the Mussolini dictator- 
s Pp.” 





Last Japs Hole Up 
-In Manila Buildings 


MANILA, Feb. 26—Despite the 
elimination of all the die-hard 
Japanese in the Intramuros dis- 
trict, old walled city of south 
Manila, other Japs were reported 
by the United Press today to be still 
holding out in the Legislative, 
Finance, Agriculture and Commerce 
buildings, southeast of Intramuros. 
Their surrender was demanded 
yesterday in an ultimatum sent 
them. The message said that Ameri- 
can fire would be withheld until 
daybreak today, and that if no 
reply had been received by then all 
the Japanese would be killed. 

American artillery softened up 
this government group of buildings 
in preparation for an assault. 

General Douglas MacArthur made 
no mention of either Manila or Cor- 
regidor in his communique today for 
the first time in many weeks. He 
reported steady pressure on the 
enemy on all fronts. 

The 14th Corps infantry cleared 
the Japs from positions east of 
Manila and took the towns of San 
Isidro and Montalban. 

Philippines-based American war- 
planes sank or damaged 12 Japa- 
nese ships and small craft in a 
1,400-mile sweep of the Asiatic coast. 


Axis Reparations Plan 
Blueprinted By Baruch 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (INS)— 
Bernard Baruch, President Roose- 
velt’s close advisor, is working on 
a blueprint for Axis reparations de- 
signed to avoid the reparations 
errors of the last war in the period 
of economic crises which followed. 

It is known that Baruct. favors 
drastic limitations on German and 
Jap exports. He advocates complete 
reorganization and control of the 
two countries’ economies as a basis 








ics are on the wane. 


of world-wide postwar prosperity. 


By the very fact that he took and 
held a post in Mussolini’s Foreign 
Ministry, Suvich undoubtedly gave 
“conspicuous manifestation of his 
nationalistic, expansionist and im- 
perialist activity,” Berlinguer said. 

Berlinguer began his summing up 
before the High Court of Justice 
by insisting that conviction of these 
defendants would show the world 
that Fascism was not indigenous to 
the true Ftaly. 

"We must show the world,” he 
said, "that we are capable of admin- 
istering inflexible justice toward 
those who, by means of the insane 
foreign policy of Fascism, are re- 
sponsible for the most bloody war 
which has ever troubled mankind 
and which will weigh as an immense 
calamity upon future generations.” 


Excellent Health 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (ANS) 
—The White House said tonight 
that "all information we have and 
every indication is that, President 
Roosevelt is in excellent health.” 
_Assurance was given after for- 
eign speculation on the state of 
the President’s health following 
the Yalta conference. 


Tokyo Still Smoking 
| From Record Bombing 





upon it, radio silence cloaked 
force 


the Marianas showed that the 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26—While smoke arose from the rich 
industrial center of Tokyo today following the war’s heaviest raiq 
the movements of the great tas 
under Vice Admiral Mare A. Mitscher. 

A study of reconnaissance photos after the twin raids by 
1,600 carrier planes from the Mitscher fleet and 200 B-29s from 


most damage was done to the 





Industrial Plan Due 
For Latin America 


MEXICO CITY, Feb. 26— A 
United States plan for the Latin 
American countries to industrialize 
themselves is scheduled for presen- 
tation tomorrow at the Inter-Amer- 
ican conference being held here, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press. The 
blueprint will be explained to the 
conference by Assistant Secretary of 
State William S. Clayton. 

The plan will call for assistance 
from the United States in the great 
tasks of modernizing agriculture 
and increasing the productive ca- 
pacity of the workers. 


front, word was 
among the delegates that several 
Latin American republics, including 
Brazil, intend to recognize Soviet 
Russia before the United Nations 
meeting at San Francisco in April. 
It was suggested representatives of 
some of these countries feel they 
will be in a better position at San 
Francisco if they exchange diplo- 
mats with Moscow. 


TO RESIST AGGRESSION 


The United States plan for the 
development of Latin American re- 
sources, it was reported, is designed 
to help these countries resist future 
aggression at home or abroad. The 
plan was described in advance as 
probably one of the most ambitious 
attempts to lift 19 Latin American 
countries to economic independence. 

The main features of the plan 
include: U. S. assistance for regu- 
lated industrialization of these 
count on a sound economic 
basis; a more orderly marketing of 
exports; raising the efficiency of 
agriculture through education, im- 
provement of techniques and mech- 
anization; extension and intensifi- 
cation of health and sanitation 
programs; relaxation of wartime 
and many peacetime trade controls 
to give all American republics free 
trade advantages; diversification of 
individual economies to lessen de- 
pendency on foreign markets; ex- 
tension of activities of the U. S. 
Import-Export Bank to facilitate 
economic development; and ad- 
vance notice by the U. S. of the 
termination of certain wartime con- 
tracts for purchases of Latin Amer- 
ican raw materials. 


FROM U. 8S. VIEW 

From the U. 8. viewpoint, Latin 
American economic stability is con- 
sidered important to strengthen 
Washington’s hand in international 
politics and to augment the strength 
of the continent in developed re- 
sources and unity if war should 
threaten again. 

Aside from the Argentine prob- 
lem, conference leaders said they 
believed considerable progress had 
been made toward establishment of 
a strong continental system. Plans 
presented so far show over-all 
agreement on principles of hemis- 
pheric unity. 

Differences of opinion exist on 
Argentina, the main divergence be- 
ing whether steps should be taken 
on a basis of promises or concrete 
action toward cooperating in de- 





fense measures. 





PARIS, Feb. 26 (UP)—Recom- 
mendations for clemency will be 
made: by the Judge Advocate’s Of- 
fice on behalf of many members 
of the 716th "Millionaire” Railway 
Battalion, 200 members of which 
have been sentenced on blackmar- 
keting charges from two to 50 years, 
it was reported in Paris today. 
The recommendations will be 
made to Maj. Gen. P. Rogers, com- 
mander of the Seine Base Section, 
at his request. after consultations 
with Lt. Gen. Ben Lear. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's deputy for 
morale, who had several talks with 
the men. 
It was wnderstood that the GIs 
told him they were eager to return 
to active service and some requested 
to join the paratroopers or front- 








Clemency Will Be Asked 
For Gi Blackmarketeers 


line infantry but the majority 
wanted to return to railroading. 

It was understood that those 
recommended would be given a six 
months probation chance to join 
another unit. Their general attitude 
as well as their offense would be 
taken into account. 

It was also understood that the 
recommendations would not apply 
to two officers, Lt. John W. Springer 
and Lt. Norris E. Loop, who were 
sentenced for receiving cigarettes 
and food from the men. 

However, charges against Sgt. 
Anthony J. Palermo and Pvts. Ed- 
ward C. Kelley and Arthur F. An- 
derson who signed confessions that 
they took cigarettes from the trains. 
but testified against the officers for 
prosecution. have been dropped and 
the men will return to duty. 


congested central industrial dis. 
trict of Tokyo, where some 6 
acres were left blackened and 
burning. 

While no reports came from the 
Mittscher fleet, the War Department 
announced that the B-29 attack was 
made without the loss of a single 
plane, despite the fact that it was 
the heaviest raid of the war. 

The failure of the Japanese Navy 
to come out and fight, although 
Admiral Mitscher’s task force and 
Admiral R. A: Spruance’s 5th Fleet 
warships were rampant in 
the water region between Iwo Jima 
and the main Japanese island of 
Honshu, gave rise to considerable 
comment in naval circles here. 


RESCUED JAP CREW 


A Naval report revealed that cne 
United States surface unit, during 
the first task force attack upon 
Tokyo, closed to within ten miles of 
the Japanese mainland, rescuing a 
Navy airplane crew only ten miles 
out from Tokyo’s harbor. Large 
units of the fleet came closer than 
100 miles from the mainland to de- 
stroy Japanese picket boats. 

A Tokyo broadcast indicated that 
the Japanese Navy does not plan 
to come out and fight, but has 
adopted the “strategy of operating 
within the radius of action of land- 
based aircraft.” 

The broadcast admitted this lim- 
its the fleet to a ”relatively reduced 
area,” but “if the enemy tries to 
cross the defense line of Japan 
proper it will have to operate com- 
pletely outside the range of land- 
based bers, which means the 
American naval task forces would 
have only the protection of their 
aircraft carriers.” 

The broadcast made no mention 
of Japanese carriers as a possible 
protection for their Navy, which 
is perhaps an admission the Jap 
carriers and carrier-based planes 
are no match for their American 
adversaries, the United Press said. 


FLEET IN THERE 


Vice Admiral R. S. Edwards, Dep- 
uty Chief of Naval Operations, said 
that the major part of the Pacific 
Pleet is engaged in the operations 
around Iwo Jima. He expressed the 
opinion that the Japanese would 
not attempt to reinforce the island, 
asserting, "That is something we 
can’t hope for. If they would send 
in transports and let us sink them 
that would be a cheap way of get- 
ting rid of Japs.” 

He added that such tactics have 
been so costly to the Japanese here- 
tofore that “unfortunately they 
won’t try them any more.” 

Edwards said that the strike at 
Tokyo by the Mitscher task force 
last week may have deterred the 
Japanese Navy from coming out to 
meet the American forces, and 
added, "If it did, I am sorry.” 

Asked about the damage suffered 
by American ships in the Iwo action, 
Admiral Edwards said only that "if 
we had suffered all the damage the 
Japanese claimed, we would not be 
operating out there any more.” 


Radio Reports Unrest, 
Martial Law In Rumania 


LONDON, Feb. 26 (AP) — The 
Paris radio reported today that 
the Rumanian Government had de- 
clared martial law in the entire 
country. 

This coincided with a Moscow 
radio report that demonstrations 
of the National Democratic Front 
were held in Bucharest and other 
Rumanian cities yesterday and 
there had been some shooting. 

The Paris report said the proc- 
lamation of martial law was 
prompted by political tension "that 
has n intensified in the last 
few days.” 

Moscow’s aceount, attributed to 
@ message from Bucharest. a‘- 
serted that the demonstrators of 
the National Democratic Front de- 
manded "decisive action against 
pro-Fascist elements in the gov- 
ernment and dismissal of the 
Radescu Government.” 


That’s Too Bad 


LONDON, Feb. 26 — General 
Georg Lindemann, Nazi Com- 
mander in Denmark, recently es- 
eaped an attempt on his life when 
the sleeping coach on which he 
was travelling was derailed by 2 
bomb explosion. a report received 








in Danish quarters here said. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 





Postwar Europe Might 
Make Use Of TVA Idea 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (AP)—It now seems entirely possible 


methods, as 


nations of Europe look to the United States for 
well as financial resources, when they tackle their) What 


ossal job of postwar reconstruction, they may find the Ten- 
pe Valley Authority idea one of the most 


applicable. 


appealing and 
This was first suggested at the recent Trade Union 





in London. 
Ce eae be a TVA on the 
Rhine, the Rhone or the Danube. 

The idea of some kind of inter- 
national corporation set up to har- 
ness the power of one or more of 
urope’s great rivers and to develop 
the resources of the valleys of those 
streams is certainly visionary. But 
it might prove the most practical 
way to effect the speedy rejuvena- 
tion of the industry and agriculture 
of that war-torn continent. 

The tion of the TVA and 
some of its operational and finan- 
cial methods still draw occasional 
Congressional fire, but almost no 
one any longer quarrels with its 
results. 

The 700,000,000-dollar physical 
plant which the TVA has created 
along the sprawling 652-mile Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries has 
prought enormous benefits to the 
six states it directly serves and also 
to the entire nation. 


MANY DAMS 

Nine dams have been built on the 
Tennessee and 17 of its tributaries. 
These now have a capacity for gen- 
erating 1,957,800 kilowatts of hydro- 
electric power and that capacity 
will be 2,616,800 kilowatts by the end 
of September of 1945. 

That feature alone of the multiple 
project has had the effect of re- 
ducing power rates to citizen con- 
sumers by 50 percent in a greater 
part of the area and has attracted 
scores of new industries to the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Europe’s industries, existing and 
potential, will need much low-cost 
electric power to get on their post- 
war feet. 

These needs alone might cause 
European statesmen and industrial- 
ists to study the TVA. But there 
are other aspects: 

Farm lands which have been 
European battlefields will need tons 
of mineral fertilizers and possibly 
extensive irrigation if they are to 
meet the heaviest demands for food 
they ever have faced. 

Research in the mineral fertilizer 
field has been carried on by TVA 
with results which may prove in- 
valuable to farmers of the world 
after the war. 

LOW COST FREIGHT 

River navigation at low cost might 
be another spur to industrial re- 
covery in Europe and again, the 
TVA might provide an example. 
When it was created 11 years ago, 
critics said river navigation was 
economically unfeasible; that there 
never would be any on the Ten- 
nessee River. 

But in 1943, for example, 206,- 
000,000 ton-miles of traffic of all 
kinds were carried on the Tennes- 
see and its tributaries as a result 
of the navigation program. 

In any event, if Europe does not 
copy the TVA idea, it seems very 
likely that the United States will. 
President Roosevelt frequently has 
voiced the hope that after the war 
a total of seven or eight such pro- 
jects might be carried out on all of 
the nation’s major watersheds still 
unharnessed. 











Canadian Mob Riots 
Over Draft Arrests 


DRUMMONDVILLE, Quebec, 
Feb. 26 (ANS)—Scores of per- 
sons were injured last night in 
this predominantly French-Ca- 
nadian center when a crowd of 
more than 2,000 attacked 
Mounted Police and other offi- 
cials who were rounding up draft 
dodgers. 

Witnesses said at least 100 
were injured in the melee which 
developed in front of a theater 
where the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police had been looking 
for a draft dodger. Four police 
cars were overturned and ten 
Provost Corps trucks were 
smashed. The police arrested 25 
demonstrators. 

One report said the men ar- 
rested as suspected draft dodg- 
ers were whisked away by the 
military trucks as the citizens 
rioted. Another report said the 
crowd freed 12 prisoners. 


Senators Preparing 
Postwar Medic Bill 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (ANS)— 
The Senate Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education, esti- 
mated today that between 1,500,000 
and 2,500,000 Americans will incur 
disabilities in the war, and urged 
that existing health facilities and 
programs be greatly expanded. 
"Men and women in the services 
have been accustomed to the best 
in medical and hospital care,” said 
Sen. Claude Pepper (D., Fia.), 
chairman of the Subcommittee. He 
added that service people will not 
be satisfied with anything less than 
the best when they return to civil- 
ian life. 

The Committee is recommending 

that the Veterans’ Administration 
be given the responsibility for the 
medical care of veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, with the 
chief responsibility for medical care 
of an estimated 13,000,000 veterans 
without such disabilities resting on 
their own communities. 
- The report suggested that the 
present laws be revised to make it 
possible for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities to obtain hos- 
pitalization and out - patient 
treatment, not only for their serv- 
ice-connected ailments but for other 
disabilities as well. The Committee 
considers community hospital fa- 
cilities generally inadequate. 

It recommended that the Gov- 
ernment continue to offer hospital 
care for any veteran who needs it 
when facilities are available, and 
even if he is unable to pay for pri- 











vate hospitalization. 


House, Senate Ideas 
Clash On important 


Manpower Measure 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (ANS)— 


still 
sociated Press reported today. 
The number one job that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave legislators in 
his annual message is a long way 
from completion, although it is still 
getting the 


of attention on 
Capitol Hill. 

The measure which was finally 
hammered er last week by 
the Senate Military Committee faces 
a string of proposed amendments 
when it reaches the Senate floor 
and it differs so radically from the 
House-approved bill that if it Ss 
the Senate, there will undoubtedly 
be considerable revision before final 
acceptance. 

Whereas the House bill would 
apply only to civilian men aged 18 
to 45, the Senate measure would 
affect all persons regardless of age 
or sex. The House bill directs pen- 
alties at workers who leave essential 
jobs without draft board permission 
or refuse to take essential work on 
draft board orders. 

The Senate Committee's redraft 
would aim penalties primarily at 
employers who disregard ceilings 
set by the WMC. 

While this measure continued to 
be bogged down, Congress sent to 
the White House another postwar 
bill. This is a 500,000,000-dollar au- 
thorization for improvements to 
rivers and harbors. 

With but little debate, the House 
voted nine billion dollars in ap- 
propriations and of this one billion, 
342,000,000 dollars was to run the 
Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the 12 months beginning 
next July 1. The remainder of the 
sum was chiefly to pay interest on 
public debt. 

The next chief item had to do 
with the heavy borrowing necessary 
for the conduct of the war. The 
House Ways and Means Cummittee 
is considering raising the lid on the 
amount the Treasury may borrow. 
The ceiling is now 260 billion dollars 
and a new proposal would raise it 
to 300 billion dollars. 

There was little legislation. be- 
fore the Senate last week, so it met 
only twice and then to hear 
speeches. One speech was by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio), against 
the nomination of Henry Wallace 
as Secretary of Commerce and 
there will be a lot more oratory 
when that subject actually comes 
up next Tuesday. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, which 
expects to pass on a lot of treaties 
before this Congress runs out, 
cleared one last week in a pact with 
Mexico on the division of the wa- 
ters of the Rio Grande and Col- 
orado Rivers, with California Sena- 
tors putting up a stiff fight. 


New Control Bill 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (AP)— 
A manpower control bill, with heavy 
jail and fine penalties directed 
against offending employers, was 
reported favorably by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. Unlike 
the "work or jail” bill, which was 
approved by the House of Represen- 
tatives, the Senate bill would not 
assess such penalties against work- 
ers who refused to take essential 
jobs. 











Bataan Nurses Reveal Adventures 








HAMILTON FIELD, Calif., Feb. 
26 (ANS)—The heroines of Corregi- 
dor and Bataan came home yester- 
day. There were 68 o: them, arriv- 
ing in three big transports and one 
hospital plane—67 Army nurses and 
specialists and a Red Cross worker. 

"Back home. Oh, it’s so good. 
It's so good—you just can’t know,” 
was the refrain repeated again and 
again by the women who nursed the 
wounded and dying in the bitter, 
desperate days of America’s defeat. 

These were the first of a group 
of many thousands of liberated 
Americans in the Philippines who 
are to be brought home. They were 
taken from here to the Letterman 
General Hospital in San Francisco 
for physical check-ups and treat- 
ments until they are released to 
Visit relatives and friends. 

As the three transtort planes and 
the hospital plane swung over San 
Francisco in formation the nurses 
Sat in complete silence. Tears 
Started coming to some eyes when 
the planes landed at Hamilton 
Field and the nurses stepped out 


and other well-wishers. The re- 
patriates could hardly get used to 
the experience of being free Ameri- 
cans and homeward bound again. 

The nearly exhausted nurses on 
the Rock were too busy to be fright- 
ened when they were captured by 
the Japanese. Chief Nurse Maj. 
Davidson of Tannington, Canada, 
told how they aad 900 wounded 
soldiers to care for. She said the 
cots were crowded together and 
in three tiers each in Corregidor’s 
tunnel. 

The nurses and their soldier pa- 
tients were left in the tunnel, with 
the air blower turned off, for seven 
days after their surrender. Nearly 
a month iater the nurses were sep- 
arated from the wounded soldiers 
and sent to a civilian camp while 
the soldiers were taken to the Bili- 
bid Prison. 

She said there was some arro- 
gance on the part of the Japs but 
no nurse was slapped or in any 
other way mistreated. This was also 
the case later during their long 
internment at Santo Tomas. She 
said the food was the worst part of 





openly c with joy. They were 
almost mobbed by old Army friends 


‘the prison 


the U.S. 1st Cavalry drove on 
their rescue mission to’ the Santo 
Tomas prison, American planes 
dropped notes which said, "Roll 
Out The Barrel.” Bataan nurses 
said this note was the topper of a 
series of signals that deliverance 
was growing near—a series which 
began Sept. 21, 1944, when carrier 
bombers struck Manila. That night 
the camp phonograph played 
"Pennies From Heaven.” 

A month later on the night of 
Oct. 20, Don Bell, a former radio 
correspondent, ended his brief news 
report, which the Japanese per- 
mitted him to read daily over the 
camp loudspeaker with the cryptic 
pronouncement, “better late than 
never.” He pronounced the word 
“late” as "Leyte.” But the Japs 
didn’t catch on. 

Then in January as the Ameri- 
cans pushed down the Luzon plains, 
the camp phonograph again con- 
firmed the hot rumors sweeping 
the prison by playing the record, 
_— Of Town Before It’s Too 

As a parting gesture from the 
Philippines, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur gave each nurse a spot pro- 
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Just to make you feel bad, Rosalie Hill (left) 
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take a cold shower without shivering on a January day, illus- 
trating the advantages of winter at Miami Beach. The white 
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Circus Must 


SARASOTA, Fla., Feb. 26 ( 
Ringling said today that the 


fire disaster victims last summe 


Hit Record 


To Meet Disaster Loss 


UP) — Circus president Robert 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum and 


Bailey Circus, which will open its show in six weeks, must produce 
record gate receipts to meet damage claims of the Hartford, Conn., 


r. 


He said the show will be hard pressed to make the regular 
road tour if stays are not granted to the five officials who are due 








Be Politician, 


Men, To Get 
A World Tour 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (ANS)— 
Rep. Everett M. Dirksen (R., IIl.), 
started on a trip around the world 
tonight, and for one of the most 
unusual reasons on record. It seems 
that his constituents want to know 
what is gcing on, and they want 
their Congressman to know too. 

Originally the home folks had put 
up 5,000 dollars last year as a cam- 
paign fun to get their Representa- 
tive started on the way of either 
becoming President or Vice Presi- 
dent, but there was a little slip-up 
and so there was still 4,000 dollars 
left. He wanted to give the money 
back to the people who had put it 
up, but they said an emphatic ’No.” 

F. F. McNaughton, publisher of 
the Pekin (Ill.), Daily Times, the 
Dirksen hometown newspaper, came 
out with a better idea than a re- 
fund. His was a plan to "make a 
good Congressman better.” 

"There are serious international 
problems ahead,” McNaughton said 
"and it is our duty to see that our 
Congressman has all the background 
and first-hand knowledge we can 
give him to face those problems.” 

So Dirksen left Washington last 
Wednesday for a three months tour 
of the wcerld at his home folks’ ex- 
pense. He will visit England, India, 
China, Middle East, Russia, Turkey 
and then he will return by way of 
Rome and Madrid. When he gets 
home he will make a "full report” 
to the people who supplied the ma- 
triculation fee for his course in in- 
ternational affairs because’ the 
money came from the Republicans 
and Democrats alike. 

Rep. Dirksen promised before 
leaving that his report ’will not be 
cautious or carping, partisan or po- 
litical.” He is a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
which thus far has voted something 
like four and one-half billion dollars 
for war expenditures, and he prom- 
ises that he will see how the money 
has been spent by the Army, Navy, 
OWI, Lend-Lease, UNRRA, Office 
of Strategic Services and other 


agencies. 
Tip Off 


SALT LAKE CITY, Feb. 26 
(ANS)—A waitress here told police 
the sad story of her cus- 
leaving a 











to start serving their jail sen- 
tences on April 6 — two days 
after the circus opens the an- 
nual engagement in Madison 
Square Garden. 

Vice president James Haley, one 
of the six officials who drew sen- 
tences on involuntary manslaughter 
charges growing out of the Hart- 
ford fire last July, said the first 
consideration now is to get the 
show organized. 

James Haley, general manager 
George S. Smith, chief tent man 
Leonard Aylesworth, E. R. Vers- 
leeg and William Caley were all 
sentenced last week and arrived 
here over the weekend to begin 
work on the show. D. W. Blanch- 
field, the sixth employee, has al- 
ready started serving his sen- 
tence. 

Haley stated: "It is our job to 
get this show organized in the next 
six weeks so we can deliver plenty 
of money to pay off the damages 
of the Hartford disaster victims, 
That is our moral obligation.” 


Minister Turned Spy 
Convicted In Court 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 26 (ANS) 
—Carl Emil Ludwig Krepper, @ 
former Lutheran minister, was 
convicted by a Federal Court jury 
last night on charges of conspiracy 
to obstruct and injure the defense 
of the United States. 

Krepper made an agreement 
with Lt. Walter Kappe of the Ger- 
man Army Intelligence to act as a 
contact man for eight Nazi sabo- 
teurs who landed in this country 
from submarines. FBI agents testi- 
fied Krepper told a United States 
undercover agent posing as a Nazi 
saboteur that he maintained three 
hideaways for German agents. 
Testifying in his own behalf, 
Krepper admitted making an agree- 
ment with Kappe to help propa- 
gandize the German cause in this 
country, but said he had regarded 
the agreement at an end when the 
United States declared war on Ger- 
many. He now faces a maximum 
sentence of two years and a 10,000- 
dollar fine. 


Aviation Meet 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (AP)— 
Three officials of the Civil Aero- 
nautic Administration will go to 
London and Paris this week to dis- 
cuss technical problems of inter- 
national civil aviation. Eugene Sib- 
ley, chief of Communications Divi- 
sion, will be an observer at the 
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Paris meeting of the International 
Commission for Air Navigation. 
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| MAN CALL 





NEWS TO INFORM 


Dear Editor: 

Without any personal reflections, 
ft would like to commend Donald 
Hemingway’s remarks in Mail Call. 
Proof of his argument is all about 
us. If our nation accepted as true 
the masthead dictum of one U. S. 
news magazine—”A Well Informed 
Public Is America’s Greatest Secur- 
ity’—if we accepted that as the 
criterion, we would find we are not 
very secure. 

Paris Stars and Stripes quotes the 
Office of Army Education as saying 
that fewer than 70 percent of GIs 
have finished high school, about 50 
percent never finished grammar 
school. Conceding that formal "edu- 
cation” is no prerequisite for be- 
coming “informed,” our Army pa- 
pers—and our Army—are not doing 
a damned thing to better the rotten 
situation. 

It is to the temporary personal 
benefits of our lords of the press at 
home not to inform people—or more 
appropriate, to misinform them— 
but it is not to the Army’s advan- 
tage to do this. As Jefferson wisely 
said: ’The man who reads nothing 
is better informed than he who 
reads nothing but the newspapers 
in that he has not been misin- 
formed.” 

The big wheels say we fight 
against "Fascism.” It may be an 
embarrassing question, but ask the 
next sighted GI what Fascism” is 
—see what Hemingway means? 

Service papers as a whole have 
a record far above the press at 
home, but they are unfortunately 
pondering to the sub-normal belief 
of what a newspaper should be. The 
whole question is basic and the 
finished product depends on what 
the maker wanted to do. Person- 
ally, I believe men in the service 
deserve something better, some- 
thing most American newspaper” 
readers have never enjoyed and are 
not likely to—a press that wants to 
inform! 

You're right, Charles Chaplin is 
news. His anti-Fascistic, pro-demo- 
cratic speeches at homie are news. 
News to some. Someone has said 
you can judge a man by his en- 
emies. Period. 

—Cpl. Theodore Mahaffey, AC. 


NO HOBO HE 
Dear Editor: 

President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago fears that 
through the educational provisions 
of the GI Bill of Rights, U. S. 
colleges may become hobo jungles 
after the war. 

Possibly his pessimism is based 
on some reality in his own uni- 
versity’s admissions office; but 
surely he knows that a university 
doesn’t have to accept any appli- 
cant veteran, if it considers him 
unqualified. What would he like to 
do—restrict this benefit to the GIs 
who as civilians had the money and 
luck to enter colleges? Writing as 
one who plans to return to college 
come discharge, I consider Dr. 
Hutchins’ argument just plain 
dumb—unless it is a part of his 
war on the small colleges like Dart- 
mouth, Hamilton and Amherst, 
whose academic standing is at least 
equal to that of Chicago, and which 
will need welcome returning GIs. 

Certainly his allusion to hobo 
jungles comes with very bad grace 
from the originator of the Chicago 
Plan whereby you get your AB 
in two years, working ten months 
a year and assume academic equal- 
ity with men who worked four years 
for a degree. 

Cheer up, Dr. Hutchins! You 
don’t have to be a hobo king unless 
you want to. 

—Pfc. C. Elton L. Francis, SC. 





JEB STUART 


Dear Editor: 

I quote from General J. E. B. 
Stuart: 

"Troops should be taught to take 
pride in other branches of the 
service than their own. Officers, 
particularly general officers, should 
be the last, by word or example, to 
inculcate in the troops of their 
commands, a spirit of jealousy and 
unjust detraction toward other arms 
of the service, where all are mu- 
tually dependent and mutually in- 
terested, with functions differing in 
character but not in importance.” 





—Lt. Jay. D. Boone, Inf. 





Puptent Poets 








MUD, MOUNTAINS AND 
I played my part as soldier, 
But that line was growing stale 
So I took to skinning mules, 
On a slick and muddy trail. 


If I could get a transfer, 
To some lonely jungle post, 
I think it would be better, 


Cause my mule is worse than most. 


I'm getting mighty skinny, 

And my frame is mighty frail, 
A’keepin’ that mule a movin’, 
Up that slick and muddy trail. 





The trail is doggone slippery, 
And I hang on to his tail, 
But the damn old mule can’t make 


it, 
On that slick and muddy trail. 


I may go back to "soldiering,” 
And if I ever do— 
God help the man who takes my 
place 
A skinnin’ that garl-dern mule. 
—Pvt. Harry Dennis 





WINTER CASUALTY 
He met Winter 
Twice in this place: 
One whitened his shoes, 
One whitened his face. 
—Pvt. Donald J. Titus, Inf. 


During 


IMPRESSIONS 


The Romans were amazed at these 
madmen 

Who fought through hell as though 
hell were their home, 

Then gave their rations to "bam- 
bini” when 

They marched, like friends, not con- 
querors, through Rome. 


The Coliseum knew but never cared 

That a new nation trod upon her 
grave, 

That in the Forum strong young 
voices bared 

Theories that would make old 
Caesar rave. 


And they saw Rome: an ancient 
silly sage 

Cynical of life, yet partly made 

Of dreams, too dull with years to 
turn the e 

Of truth, to see what part he might 
have played. 

Philosopher is it, or sterile loam, 

This statue-like and futile soul of 
Rome? 

—Pvt. T. W. Huntley, RD 


BRIEFLY 
If a man has something to say 
He doesn’t take all day. 


Whereas, a woman is the other way, 
Who may talk all day 
And still, at night, have much to 


say 
—Pfc. David Corn Jr., Inf. 


GIN DEPT. 
As I lay drinking gin, Salerno 
My insides got a nasty buono. 
While crying "ow!” 
I made the vow 
To stick to flaming Sterno. 


FINALE bal 
As can be told by any fule 

the joyous season of yule 
You bring in the log, open the bottle, 
There’s no telling happen what'll. 





T-5 Hal Travis, Inf. 











The Roving 
Reporter | 


By ERNIE PYLE 


IN THE MARIANAS ISLANDS 
—It is tropical where we are now, 
wonderfully tropical. 

It looks tropical, and best of all, 
it feels tropical. Just now is the 
good season, and it is like the 
pleasantest part of summer at 
home. 

But it is hotter than you think, 
and you change your whole ap- 
proach to the weather here. 

You get from the Navy a long- 
billed "baseball” cap to shield your 
eyes from the sun. Your clothes 
closet has an electric light burning 
constantly in it, to keep it dry so 
your clothes won’t mould. You 
change your leather wrist-watch 
strap to a canvas one, for a leather 
one would mould on your arm. 

Officers wear their sun-glass 
cases hooked to their belts. Ties 
are unknown. There is no glass 
in the windows. Wide slanting 
eaves jut out far beyond the win- 
dows in all the permanent bar- 
racks buildings, for when it rains 
here it really pours. 

Actually the rainy season is sup- 
posed to be over. Consequently, 
every time it showers during the 
day, the Californians in camp 
pot out that the weather is ’un- 
usual.” 


Seabees’ Job... 


Lieut. Comdr. Max Miller and I 
are staying briefly in a room of a 
Bachelor Officers Quarters —or 
BOQ. Our famous Seabees have 
put them up all over these various 
islands since we took over from the 
Japanese last summer. 

Each room has a clothes closet 
and a washstand and a chest of 
drawers. And also two beds. These 
beds are the talk of the Marianas. 

They are American beds, with 
double mattresses, soft and won- 
derful. As everybody says, they’re 
finer beds than you’d have at 
home. I ran into one Army officer 
who had served in Europe, and he 
laughed and said, "After the way 
we roughed it there, I feel self- 
conscious about sleeping like this 
over here. But if the Navy wants 
to send over these beds, I’m sure 
as hell going to sleep in them.” 

Naturally everybody on these is- 
lands doesn’t live like that, for 
these quarters are only for tran- 
sient visitors like myself, and staff 
officers. 

Max and I had a reception com- 
mittee when he walked into our 
room. 

A half dozen Seabees were throw- 
ing old lumber into a truck just 
outside our window. We hadn’t been 
in the room two seconds until one 
Seabee called through the window: 

"Say, aren’t you Ernie Pyle?” 

I said right, and he said ”"Who- 
ever thought we’d meet you here? 
I recognized you from your pic- 
ture.” And all the others stopped 
work and gathered outside the 
window while we talked through 
the screen. 


Felt Good... 


It made me feel good all day, 
to be welcomed like that in my 
first few minutes in the strange 
and faraway Marianas. The fellow 
who did the greeting was Seaman 
Peter Zelles of Toledo, Ohio. 

The Navy furnishes orderlies for 
these rooms, to keep them clean. 
Mostly they are colored boys, regu- 
lar enlisted men. Pretty soon our 
orderly walked in, and he started 
staring at me and I at him, for 
he sure looked familiar. 

He.was a great tall fellow, and 
he grinned and we shook hands, 
for we had been on the same ship 
together when we invaded Sicily 
a year and a half ago. 

He was a table waiter then. His 
name is Elijah Scott, his home 
is in Detroit, and he’s a steward’s 
mate second class. He was on the 
other side of the world nearly a 
year, spent eight months in 
America, and now here he is over 
here, almost as newly arrived as 
I am. 

And that isn’t all. Within half 
an hour after we arrived, there 
was a knock on the door and in 
walked an Army major with a big 
grin. "Well,” he said, "I see you 
haven’t got any fatter since the 
old days in Sicily and Italy.” 

He was Major Pete Eldred of 
Tucson, Ariz. A year and a half 
ago he was a Public Relations of- 
ficer for the Seventh Army in 
Sicily. Now he’s a press censor in 
the middle of the western Pacific, 
sitting on my bed talking about 
what used to be. 

Sometimes the world gets almost 
ridiculous in being so small after 
all. I’m expecting my father and 
Aunt Mary to climb through the 























window here any minute now. 








—Fitzpatrick In The St. Louis Post Dispatch 





WARNING TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE 





Paralysis Creeps Across 
Berlin, City Of Doomed 





(This is one of an exclusive copyrighted series of articles written 
by Herje Franberg, Berlin correspondent for the Stockholm Afton- 
bladet for the last two and one-half years, who is the first neutral 


Swedish correspondent definitely 
since 1943.—Editor.) 


to leave Adolf Hitler’s Germany 


By HERJE FRANBERG 


STOCKHOLM, Feb. 24 (AP) (de- 
layed)—I have just left Berlin, city 
of the doomed, where the fateful 
arrival of German army deserters 
helped slowly to spread creeping 
paralysis among the capital’s 5,500,- 
000 barricaded, bewildered, bomb- 
dulled inhabitants. 

I got away to Sweden in an auto- 
mobile which no amount of money 
in the world could buy, but two 
old suits, some socks and ties and 
two pounds of coffee turned the 
trick. 

As the front moved closer to 
Berlin more and more deserters 
slipped into the capital. 

One forenoon by chance I heard 
a desperate mother confide in an- 
other woman that her son and 
37 comrades had arrived in Berlin 
from the front as deserters. Fran- 
tically she asked advice. 

"Should she hide her son? But 
how? What should she do? She 
certainly could not report him as 
a deserter.” 

DESERTER’S WOES 


Believing it to be an isolated case 
I did not give the matter much 
thought, but the same day a spokes- 
man for Berlin’s Nazi gauleiter 
urged the population immediately 
to report all deserters. The severest 
punishment was threatened for 
anyone hiding them. 

The spokesman appealed to the 
Berliners to cause no difficulties 
when patrols demanded identifica- 
tion papers. Perhaps too decisive 
importance should not be attached 
to this matter, but it was certainly 
an omen of the approaching storm. 

Berlin’s fall may not come as 
fast as most persons seem to be- 
lieve. Presuming that the Russians 
are ready to concentrate their whole 
strength against the ruins of Ber- 
lin instead of cutting off the city 
with part of their forces, using the 
rest for other strategic aims, it 
certainly will be a question of weeks 
before they have forced the German 


| They Say... 


WILLIAM R. SHIRER, former Ber- 

lin correspondent for American 
papers: 
"If Hitler can maintain his grip 
on the German Army and the 
people and the chances are at 
least good that he can—Germany 
will go down in a blaze of fire 
and blood, and there will probably 
be less left of it than there was 
after the 30 Years’ War... from 
which it took the Reich more than 
a century to recover.” 


SEN. JOSEPH H. BALL, ({R., 
Minn.): 











”An all-powerful union pushing 
industrial employees around is 
just as abhorrent to me as an 


employer or an_ all-powerful 
government pushing them 
around.” 





































defense back as far as the city 
proper. First, the backbone of very 
strong reserves massed behind the 
Oder and its fortifications must be 
broken. . 

Then the Russians face the sub- 
urbs of Berlin and the city itself, 
with tens of thousands of bari- 
cades, mines and ruins transformed 
into fortresses. As far as the city 
stretches, fortifications block the 
streets and byways. When I drove 
from Berlin it took me ninety min- 
utes to travel six miles—not be- 
cause of military pickets, but be- 
cause of the barricades so thick 
that it was difficult to pass them, 

If everything goes according to 
plan, one may predict that Berlin's 
conquest will require six to eight 
weeks. 

High military staffs were evacu- 
ated from Berlin in haste last week 
and the capital was supposed to 
be declared a fortress soon. 

If the government will be allowed 
to remain in Berlin is uncertain 
but improbable, in view of the fact 
that all civilian life will then be 
placed under the military authori- 
ties. 

The government has already been 
evacuated in part after the heavy 
raid, although for some time it had 
been functioning only formally in 
the devastated government quarter. 

With the proclamation of Berlin 
as a fortress, its last chance of 
escape as a future battlefield will 
be practically eliminated. In reality 
this opportunity has not existed for 
the civil population for weeks. 


CAN’T LEAVE 

Berlin simply cannot be evacu- 
ated because there is no place oF 
means to go. As I drove toward the 
Baltic coast the roads were crowded 
with endless caravans of refugees. 
Berlin’s millions, therefore, must 
ed put in their ruins. Just the 
lack of all means of transport 
makes evacuation unthinkable. 

Despite the bombing, the popula- 
tion is bigger now than ever before. 
It is estimated at approximately 5.- 
Where are all these people going, 
where do they come from, where 
do they live? How will this ant-hill 
be supplied when the siege begins? 
How long will supplies last? Where 
will the people go for protection 
ws the artillery bombardment 


ins? 

During the last air attacks the 
air-raid shelters proved inadequate 
and indescribable scenes occurred 
at the entrances. 

Despite all, however, life con 
tinues in Berlin—work, business, 
traffic, where it has not been de- 
stroyed. But one senses an almost 
rural, or perhaps fatalistic silence 
over eve’ 5 a 

The civilian machinery was still 
functioning tolerably a few day 
ago when I lef:, although limpin? 
badly here and there. @ 

Government officials still allo 
themselves time for red tape. 
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THEY LEARN THE BAFFLE BUSINESS 
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Practically all military communications are sent in code. But the enemy is pretty good at 





coding, too, so the business of baffle goes on with one set of brains continually battling 
another, striving to evolve a code system that the other cannot break down. Some say 
this is impossible, that a code devised by one human brain can always be solved by an- 
other. So popular has interest in this subject developed that New York University has 
acquired Maj. Donald D. Millikan, (U. S. A. Ret.) to teach ”cryptanalysis,” which is the ex- 
pensive word for cipher solving. Here the professor shows some of his students a porta slide, 


with left shift, no double talk, but a mechanical aid to the cryptanalyst. 


(International) 





Roar Of Guns 
Of Sabbath 


Only Hymns 


On Iwo Jima 





WITH 5TH MARINE DIVISION, Iwo Jima, Feb. 26 (UP)— 


Sunday on Iwo Jima was the strangest Sabbath the Marines have 


ever spent. 


There were no hymns that morning except for the whistle and 


roar of our own artillery slicing 


over thousands of foxholes. And 


there were no sermons except for short greetings from chaplains 
who crawled from hole to hole inquiring after each man’s health. 
Dirty and unshaven, these men began crawling from their holes 





at dawn to look at each other¢ 


and themselves. 

It’s a remarkably small beach- 
head for so many men. You can 
barely walk through the area with- 
out stepping on someone or falling 
into shallow, sandy burrows. Water 
is at a minimum and very few felt 
they were able to spare enough to 
make coffee to warm their chilled 
bodies. 

The nights are extremely un- 
comfortable from the weather 
standpoint. Most of the time the 
troops are so heavily loaded with 
combat equipment that they are 
unable to carry blankets. The ele- 
ments, also have been unkind. One 
tough Marine told me it was twice 


as bad as Tarawa and Guadalcanal. | U 


The Japs stage frantic banzai 
charges with grenades and bayonets 
every night. Three bleary-eyed boys 


’ told me of their first bloody days 


here. 

One said: "I moved up with the 
outfit and fought the Japs almost 
barehanded for four days. We 
flushed them along the west side 
of the beach through pillboxes and 
underbrush and at night we stood 
in foxholes and fought off their 
counterattacks.” 

Another Marine told me of the 
second night after the landing. He 
said his party didn’t have time to 
fire their rifles once as they were 
too busy tossing grenade after gren- 
ade at the enemy. He said he had 
seen one Marine buddy pull a crawl- 
ing Jap into his foxhole and "then 
I heard the Jap screaming for a 
minute then all was quiet.” 





AAF Combat Crews — 
Given Better Odds 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (ANS) 
—The chances of air combat crews 
completing their tours of duty in 
the European and Mediterranean 
Theaters are now nearly double 
beg they were in the winter of 


The AAF, reporting this today, 
credited improvement in the es- 
tablishment of air superiority over 
the Luftwaffe and the increasing 
supply of replacements from the 


In late 1943, the AAF announce- 
ment said, crewmen had only a 36 
percent chance of completing all 
assigned missions. By last month 
the figure had jumped to 63 percent 
and now is better than 80 percent. 

These new figures take into con- 
sideration those who parachute to 
safety, are taken prisoner or other- 
wise rejoin their units. In the Pa- 
cific a still higher percentage com- 
pleted their tours of duty. 


Classics 

CAMP BLANDING, Fila., Feb. 26 
(ANS)—Of the 25 Wacs stationed 
here, none are known to wear 
bobby sox but they apparently 
aren’t immune from swoon crooner 
influence. When pianist Jose Iturbi 
played this base one of the service 
women put in a request for "Bee- 
thoven’s Moonlight Sinatra.” 


Sen. Hill Justifies 
WD Training Policy 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (AP)— 
Sen. Lister Hill (D., Ala.), con- 
tended today that the War De- 
partment is justified by military 
necessity in sending 18-year-old 
draftees into combat with eight 
months training. 

Replying to demands by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio), for 
clarification, Hill said he was in- 
formed young’ inductees’ were 
shipped overseas only after the 
Army drained all the men it could 
from more experienced divisions in 
this country. 

Senator Taft demanded yesterday 
that the War Department clarify 
and state its policy of using 18- 
year-old draftees with less than 
one year’s training for combat 
service overseas. 

He told reporters that he would 
cite in the Senate today the case 
of Pfc. Robert Pogue, 18 of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who was reported killed 
in action in France on Feb. 3, a 
little more than seven months after 
his induction. 

"I don’t think it is fair to put 
these young boys into the front 
lines with only basic training or 
little more,” 


Senator Taft Preparing 
Basic Education Aid Bill 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (UP)— 
Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio), 
was today reported to be prepar- 
ing a Federal Aid to Education bill 
guaranteeing "basic minimum 
education” to children in impov- 
erished states. 

The proposal sets a definite fi- 
gure—possibly 100 dollars yearly 
per child—as a national standard. 

All states would then be required 
to spend a certain percentage of 
their own incomes for education 
but if that amount were not 
enough to meet the national stand- 
ard, the Federal Government would 








make up the balance. 








It's A Small World 














Business Is Mauvais... 

For five months now, American 
businessmen have had the go-sign 
on returning to France to look after 
their interests, make postwar plans, 
and even start up while the war is 
on, if possible. 

Most of them have found even 
getting into France impossible. Both 
the French and American Govern- 
ments are opposed to letting any 
business in which cannot make a 
solid contribution to the war effort. 
The procedure involves getting a 
passport from the State Depart- 
ment, then one from the French and 
finally transportation from the 
Army. Buck-passing has been very 
common in the three steps, and the 
waiting line is long. 

Among the companies who have 
managed to get representatives back 
are the Guaranty Trust Co., the 





1,000,000 out of Europe’s 500,000,000 
population. Their fiddles, pictures- 
que costumes and carefree life have 
not been frowned upon in Europe, 
but their tendency to pilfer has 








National City Bank, the Chase 
National Bank, J. P. Morgan and; 
Co., the American Express Co., the 


of them all, being engaged in regu- 
lar conferences with French gov- 
ernment officials. 


---—QO--- - 


Down But Not Out... 


According to the Domei News 
Agency, the Yokohama monument 
to Commodore Matthew C. Peary’s 
landing on Japanese soil in 1853 
has been torn down by members 
of the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Youth Corps. 

The dispatch, monitored in Wash- 
ington, said that "amidst the ’yo- 
heave-ho’ shouts of the members, 








the monument was brought down 
all too quickly while a crowd of 
admirers watched.” The _ 16-foot 
monument was then supposedly re- 
placed by one which would "’stimu- 
re spirit to defend the father- 
and.” 


— 


Bird Out Of Hand... 

Henry Jeffs of Sussex, England, 
has been fined three dollars for 
keeping two linnets in a cage not 
wide enough for them to spread 


spread of more than seven and a 
half inches and their cage meas- 


long, four and a half inches wide 
and seven and three-quarters inches 
high. 

The charge was "keeping birds 
other than poultry permanently in 
such confinement.” Jeff pleaded 
that this type cage was on general 
sale in London, where he bought it, 
but the court clerk declared such 
cages were for travelling shows, in 
which the birds would be caged no 
longer than 72 hours. 


——-Oo-—-- — 


Nomad’s Land... 

Adolf Hitler has tried a centuries- 
old method of getting rid of Ger- 
many’s share of the thousands of 
gypsies who have roamed Europe 
through the ages. According to an 
article in the British monthly, Nine- 
teenth Century, the Nazis have mas- 
sacred most of the few thousands 
of gypsies in the Reich. 





Gypsies have usually made up 





TERRY 





WELL, WHADYA 
KNOW ! SAILOR 
FELLERS | 








Ar Te AiRDROoME WHERE TERRY, HOTSHOT 
CHARLIE AND SNAKE TUMBLIN ARE AWAITING 
1» FLIP CORKINS ORDERS... 






(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 


By CANIFF 













Peon. CORKING 
EXPECTING YOU, 
612 ! SGT. WATTS 
WILL TAKE CARE 
OF YouR MEN! 












THANK YOU, 
LIEUTENANT... 





YOU MEN WILL BE 
BILLETED IN A 






BASHA To YouRSELVES ! 
ARMY EQUIPMENT WILL 
BE AVAILABLE TO YOU... 






















UP TO A CERTAIN 
POINT, OF couRsE! 











their Wings. The birds had a wing} 


ured six and three-quarter inches | 


intermittently resulted in sweeping 
laws against them, as Hitler is said 


Texas Co., the General Milk Co., and | to have ordered. Many times in his- 
the International Harvester Co. The | tory, a European monarch has or- 
last named has been most fortunate | gered every gypsy found in his 


| 
|country executed. 


\Chile Beaning ... 

Jorge Delano of Santlagu, Chile 
| has turned out a movie which takes 
Hollywood apart with gentle but 
nimble fingers. The plot concerns @ 
provincial Chilean girl who wins @ 
| trip to Hollywood by writing a catch 
|line for a contest; meets the stars, 
then winds up in a boarding house 
full of extras before she eventually 
returns to the Chilean doctor she 
loves. To find Chileans who re- 
sembled Hollywood stars mimicked 
in the show, Delano stopped 
strangers on the streets. The pro- 
duction cost was 20,000 dollars and 
the show runs to 2,400 feet of film. 
A few scenes were spoiled when 
roosters crowed or cats meowed in 
the middle of a scene. The stage 
carpenter played Lincoln, grew @ 
beard and refused to cut it after 
the filming was completed. Result— 
Chile has a Lincoln walking the 
streets of Santiago. 

ee 


Spitball Queen... 

The Soviet Union’s most famous 
girl sniper, Ludmila Pavlichenko, 
who once visited the United States, 
is now a student at Kiev State 
University, where she is preparing 
to become a history teacher “* 
year. 

--——O-— 
Hawaii Gets The Jump . 

Riley Allen, prominent frot 
breeder and painter living in Hono- 
lulu, has filed an entry for the 
annual jumping frog derby of Cala- 
veras County, Calif., an event made 
famous by Mark Twain's story. 
Riley claims he has developed a 








new species of frog, drawn from the 
blood lines of Kausi Island, where 
Hawaii’s strongest and leapingest 
bullfrogs grow. Allen says he has 
not heard from the Calaveras au- 
thorities yet, but he is sure his 
application will be accepted, because 
"IT know my rights as a citizen and 
frog breeder.” 
—o-—— 


Marry-Kari... 

Father Francis Xavier Gsell is 
Bishop of Darwin, a diocese of more 
than 500,000 square miles and in- 
cluding a little island called Bath- 
'hurst. For almost 35 years Father 
Gsell has waged a stiff fight against 
native sorcery, magic and primitive 
cruelty on the island. 

The witch doctors he beat with 
aspirin, but it took the priest 15 
vears to make one aspirin-convert. 
Even now, after 33 vears, he has 
|} never converted an adult native to 
| Christianity. His struggle to save 
the natives from racial suicide is 
just now bearing fruit. The island 
custom is that the voung women are 
given to old mem in marriage; and 
the old vomen to the young men. 
Bishop Gsell’s mission "buys” the 
young girls and attempts to mate 
them with young native men. 
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4th Tank Bn. Has Long 
Line Of Wortivy ’Firsts’| 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 26—Elements of the 4th Tank 
Battalion of the 1st Armored Division, landing on D-day at Mersa- 
Bou-Sedjar, North Africa, became the first tanks to roll into the 
vital port of Oran, Algeria. And so began a long string of firsts” 
which have marked the 4th Battalion’s 33 months overseas. 

New in name, the 4th Battalion is actually an old organiza- 
tion. It was formed as the 4th Battalion in Italy during a divi- 
sional reorganization, principally from the 1st and 3rd Battalions 
of the 13th Armored Regiment¢———— 
and the list Battalion of the ist|~ : 


‘Armored Regiment. But the men 
are veterans and elements of 
the battalion hold to traditions 
that trace back to Custer. 

Men of the battalion left the 
States for Ireland May 10, 1942, and 
underwent training there and in 
England for the blow they were to 
strike against the enemy. A num- 
ber of men were contributed to the 
ranks of the famous Ranger Bat- 
talions during this period. 

Following their landings on Nov. 
8, 1942, in North Africa, the men of 
the battalion were transported by 
rail across Africa to Tunisia where 
on Dec. 1 they met the elite Afrika 
Korps in battle for the first time. 
Other troops of the present com- 
mand were readying tnemselves 
during this time to strike the Ger- 


mans at Gafsa, Sbeitla, Feriana and '- 


Mai:nassy 
CASUALTIES 
When the massed Panzer Divi- 
sions of the Germans flowed 


through Faid Pass, back past Sidi 
Bou Sid and Kasserine Pass, threat- 
ening the supply base at Tebessa, 
the men of the 4th suffered losses, 
and then helped drive Rommel! back. 
‘They helped hold the southern end 
of the African line and battered the 
retreating German forces from the 
flank when, at last, the British 8th 
Army forced them to withdraw. 

After the German retreat, the 
battalion made a secret move to 
northern Tunisia—called by mili- 
tary experts one of the smoothest 
tactical overland movements of this 
war — in preparation for the 
*Mousetrap maneuver” to catch 
Rommel. When the way through the 
hills had been opened, the tankers 
fanned out into the country be- 

md and cut the German defenders 
nto helpless little groups, hasten- 
ing the Axis withdrawal from Af- 
rica. Another first was*added to 
the growing list as elements of the 
4th Battalion liberated Ferryville, 
where the populace strewed roses 
before the treads of the lumbering 
medium tanks. 

At the end of the campaign in 
Africa, the battalion enjoved a brief 
rest, until the lst Armored moved 
to Rabat, in French Morocco, for 
a training program to increase fur- 
ther the fighting ability of the com- 
mand. This training was carried on 
while the men waited to sail for 
Italy and continue the fight they 
began in North Africa. 


STRIKE AT FLANK 


Great things were anticipated in 
Italy and aJl seemed set when the 
4th took up positions in preparation 
for the crossing of the Rapido River 
and a drive up the Liri Valley. But 
the Germans held at Cassino despite 
all that was done to dislodge them, 
and the battalion was moved to 
‘Anzio to strike at the German flank. 
During the months on the 5th 
‘Army’s beachhead, night-raiding 
tankers of the 4th continually har- 
assed the Gerinan lines, keeping 
the enemy nervous and jumpy, and 

robing for routes of attack for 

e push that was soon to begin. 

The beachhead drive started May 
23, 1944, and spearheading toward 
Cisterna, Cori, Artena, Velletri, 
Lunovia and Albano, the units that 
now make up the 4th Tank Bat- 
talion broke through and started 
toward Rome. Another victory was 
chalked up when elements of the 
4th rolled into Rome in pursuit of 


have been killed by British troops 
who pushed nearly 100 miles down 
the Krauts. the mainland and captured four 








AMERICAN CLOTHES FOR BAMBINI 
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Cows, Bread Make 
Athlete’s Foot Cure 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 26 (ANS)— 
The nation may soon be getting 
rid of itchy feet. The method isn’t 
as bad as it sounds because there 
has been an adaptation of prac- 
tices employed in the dairy pro- 
duct and bread industry for the 
development of two new drugs 
to treat "athlete’s foot.” 

Dr. Edmund L. Keeney, Johns 
Hopkins medical professor, and 
Comdr. Edwin N. Broyles, USNR, 
a former otolaryngology instruc- 
tor, call the drug undecylenic acid. 
They’re ointments composed of 
fatty acids, some of which used 
to inhabit the mold in bread and 
dairy products. 








the toughest fighting of the war 
for the men of the tanks. Up 
through tortuous dust-clogged 
mountain roads from Grossetto to 
Massa and beyond they drove, with 
the German gunners having the ad- 
vantage at every hairpin turn. Af- 
ter days of road-bound pushing over 
the almost impossible terrain, 
Montecatini and Volterra were 
reached and the <st Armored Di- 
vision was relieved. 
Returning to the line Aug. 1, the 
battalion participated in the Arno 
River crossings, the assault on the 
Gothic Line, and then settled down 
to indirect firing positions against 
the German winter line. 
Leader of this newly-formed 
fighting group is Lt. Col. Frank F. 
Carr of Boston, Mass., who holds 
the Silver Star with Oak Leaf 
Cluste:, and the Purple Heart with 
Oak Leaf Cluster. 


Chiang Said Suffering 
From Old Spinal Injury 


LONDON, Feb. 26 (AP)—Chiang 
Kai-shek has never fully recovered 
from his spinal injury, received 
nine years ago, and has been in 
constant pain ever since, a Brit- 
ish missionary revealed today. 
The generalissimo was reported 
injured, when he fell into a cave 
overgrown with thorny shrubs, 
about the time he was kidnapped 
and held captive by young Marshal 
Chang. 

Max Warren, general secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, 
said that "continued pain makes 
it impossible for him to sit long 
at his desk. This gives the im- 
pression of restlessness and inat- 
tention.” 








Tough Japanese Arakan 
Defenses Are Weakened 


CALCUTTA, Feb. 26 — Japanese 
defenses in the Arakan sector along 
the west coast of Burma, which have 
been defying British penetration for 
more than two and a half years, 
appeared today to be crumbling 
under the weight of West African 
and Indian pressure, the Associated 
Press reported today. 

In the past 68 days, 2,000 Japanese 








A week’s chase beyond Rome, a/Japanese island defenses in a series 
‘week's rest, and then came some of of water-borne operations. 


Clothing 


made by U. Ss. women is being 
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distributed to refugees in Italy by American Red Cross 
representatives in cooperation with the Allied Military Government. Here, children of the 
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Apennine village of Baragazza are newly outfitted by Josephine McNamara of San Francisco 


and Marshall J. Truax of Rapid City, S. D., field representatives of the Red Cross Civilian 
War Relief section. 


(South African Film Unit) 





Ever Hear Of A Pinup Mountain? 
Some Even Outsmart Miss Grable 





By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 


WITH THE 10TH MOUNTAIN DIVISION IN ITALY, Feb. 26—Just to show you what this outfit 
is like, well, they run a "pinup mountain” in their division paper each week. Presumably this would 
indicate that they prefer the cold snow curves of Mount Rainier to Betty Grable. 

Yesterday’s official release of the 10th Mountain Division as part of the 5th Army will release 
the flood gates on one of the most colorful outfits in the American Army. It is this outfit which 
has been doing the fighting in the Mount Belvedere region during this past week and all the 





underwent in the States is now 
paying off dividends. 
The division is spectacular from 
top to bottom. Its 53-year-old com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. George P. Hays, 
won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor in the last war. And the out- 
fit boasts a private who owns four 
Wall Street firms, so he says. 
Moreover, the 10th has some of 
the foremost American and Euro- 
pean skiers, including the ace 
jumper, Sgt. Torger Tokle; former 
Dartmouth ski coaches Lt. Walter 
Prager and Lt. Percy Rideout; racer 
T-5 Devereaux Jennings of Salt 
Lake City; cross-country expert 
Capt. John Litchfield; former Olym- 
pic skier Lt. Robert Livermore; Cpl. 
Friedl Pheifer of Sun Valley fame 
and Lt. Richard Whitemore of Har- 
vard. 

These are all names well known 
to ski fans. But perhaps the man 
with the most amazing record is 
M-Sgt. Clarence Campbell of Brem- 
erton, Wash., who learned to ski 
after joining the Army at 17 and is 
now the GI cross-country champion. 
Even the Red Cross girl attached 
to the division is a famed skier— 
Miss Deborah "Debby” Bankart of 
Hanover, N. H. 

The mountain men may have 
arrived too late for skiing since 
most of the Belvedere region is now 
bare of snow. But not for fighting 
—as the first week of battle indi- 
cates, with the 10th having taken 
several hundred prisoners and more 
than 15 square miles of some of the 
most rugged rock in the Apennines. 


experimenting and training they+ 








Smokes From Butts 
Urged For Baltimore 





BALTIMORE, Feb. 26 (ANS)— 
America is learning from Italians 
who collect tobacco from butts 
discarded by soldiers and make 
new cigarettes. 

Baltimore newspapers gave pub- 
licity today to "cigarette hash” as 
a means of getting the most from 
smokes during the current cigar- 
ette shortage. 

The papers suggested collecting 
used butts from the ash tray, 
trimming away the paper, and re- 
wrapping the tobacco in gummed 
cigarette paper. 








who edits the division paper Bliz- 
zard, we have one of the best in 
the world—Paul Petzoldt, who has 
conquered the famed K-2 in the 
Himalayas, and later became an 
assistant Lend-Lease Administrator 
in Russia.” (The connection between 
the two jobs is not evident, not 
even to Knappler, who once, on an 
hour’s notice, wrote a 65-page hour- 
long radio script about the division.) 
A good many of the mountaineers 
are volunteers, and at one time 
more than 60 percent of the men 
in one regiment were college gradu- 
ates. 

While the mountaineers are not 
wearing their insignia at this time, 





"And as for mountain climbers!” 





chortled Sgt. Frank E. Knappler, 


when they do it will be a red, white 
and blue patch of crossed bayonets 
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It’s a very Anyone unfamiliar with daytime radio 
This lady sounds just like stylized serials misses the tiny nuances writers 
the ones on all the other art form, and actors are permitted to inject when 
programs, Mr. O'Malley Barnaby. rendering these traditional stories. The 


minute variations which a 


of the devotee’s esthetic enjoyment... 


—L |CROCKETT, 
7 JOHNSON 


i 1 
{ But I see the point of your criticism, 
| m’boy. You maintain such rigidity of 
form is decadent. Mmm. Perhaps you 
are right! .. . A little experimentalism— 
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Are you going 
to experiment? 



































on a powder keg, with the tab above 
labeled ”"Mountain.” 

The full division was committed 
to action in Italy on Jan. 28. Among 
the officers are Lt. Col. David M, 
Fowler, Lt. Col. Raymond C. Barlow 
and Lt. Col. Clarence M. Tomlinson, 
who is a vet of the Buna, New 
Guinea campaign, something far 
removed from the mountains. 

This outfit, which underwent 
lengthy maneuvers in the vast re- 
gions of the Continental Divide and 
then moved to the summer heat of 
Camp Swift, Texas, is beginning to 
find out that Italy is neither like 
Colorado nor Texas. 


Transportation System 
Being Resfored In Italy 


ROME, Feb. 26—Restoration of 
Italy’s war-wrecked  transporta- 
tion system got well under way 
during 1944, as 736 bridges were 
rebuilt and 4,000 miles of roads 
were returned to use, the Allied 
Commission announced here today. 
The commission estimated cost of 
its bridge and road work in lib- 
erated Italy during the past year 
at 21,000,000 dollars. 

Despite shortages in construc- 
tional material, the commission's 
public works and utilities section 
said that at the end of January 
it had under reconstruction 180 
bridges of military importance. 











Radio Program 





AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
STATION, ROME 
Tuesday, February 27 

695 K 432 M 

HIGHLIGHTS 

10:00—Everybody’s ‘Music 

10:390—Encore—Command Performance 
12:45—Salute to 5th Army 
1:00—Shining Hour 

2:30—Globe Theater 

3:15—NBC Symphony 

5:00—Mirth and Madness 

6:00—Melody Hour 

6:30—Fred Waring 

7:15—Sidewalks of Rome 

7:30—Ed Wynn 

8:00—Barracks Bag (Requests) 

9:30—Bob Hope 

10:00—Science Magazine of the Air 

Newscasts at 7:00, 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 

11:00 AM and 12:30, 2:00, 3:00, 5:00, 

6:00, 7:00 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 11:00 PM. 

Shortwave 9 AM—5 P 
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Prould it be possible for the sports 
department of The Stars and 
Stripes to dig up subjects tg be used 
ible alternates for columns 
on (1) Capt. Camerer (2) the 1943 
Georgetown basketball team? 

By my last count, your column of 
today on the newsworthy (I guess) 
Capt. Camerer marks the third 
fascinating editorial discussion of 
that officer’s lurid past. I must 
admit that I have been overseas 
only 18 months; perhaps I missed 
some earlier ones. First, Lt. Burch- 
ard writes about him, then you write 
about Burchard, then you write 
about Camerer — doesn’t anyone 
write about you? As a sports writer 
on enforced leave of absence (your 
Sgt. Hobart or Sgt. Foisie will so 
testify) I once spent three hours in 
the same press box with Capt. Cam- 
erer covering a St. Mary’s-Fordham 
football game and tar as I can 
remember, he had only one head, 
two arms, two legs and so on. 

Now about Georgetown, I had the 
misfortune to be stationed in Wash- 
ington in the winter of 1943 and I 
enjoyed Pvt. Whittlesey’s encomi- 
ums in The Post so much that I 
even went out to see Georgetown 
play. It wasn’t a bad team; in pre- 
war years it might have finished in 
the first division in the Big Ten or 
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Snead And His Famous Follow Th 







rough ... 











Cochrane ileal 
Of Paternity Charge 


ELIZABETH, N. J., Feb. 26 
(ANS)—Juadge John L. McGuire 
dismissed paternity charges 
brought against Freddie (Red) 
Cochrane, world welterweight 
champion recently discharged 
from the Navy, because the com- 
plainant had married and left 
town. Assistant City Attorney 
Jacob .Pfeferstein said the city’s 
only interest in the case has been 
to assure the baby born May 21, 
1943, would not become a public 
charge. 

A letter from Miss Jeanette 
Peterson, the plaintiff, was in- 
troduced in which she said she 
had married and was living else- 
where. 





Official ‘Play Ball 
Needed--Boudreau 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 26 (ANS)— 
Only a clearly defined “play ball” 
from manpower officials in Wash- 
ington will bring 4-F athletes from 
their farms or war jobs said Lou 
Boudreau, manager of the Cleve- 
land Indians, yesterday. 

"I'm talking about the perman- 
ent 4-Fs,” Boudreau said. ~The 
Army and Navy don’t want them 
but the factories do. Someone in 
Washington must decide whether 
these men are more valuable in 
the war plants or on the ball field.” 











BROOKLYN, Feb. 26 (ANS)—Al- 
though he has steadily insisted that 


Rome Open Placed 
At 72-Holes Medal: 
Ist Round March 9 


ROME, Feb. 26—The Rome Open 
Golf Championship will be played 
over the 72-hole medal play route 
Thursday through Sunday of next 
week, March 8-11, it was decided 
here yesterday at a meeting at the 
Rome Golf Club. The tournament 
is open to all members of the Allied 
forces and Italian civilians. 

An 18-hole Pro-Amateur tourna- 
ment will serve as a practice round 
Thursday March 8. The entire field 
will then play 18 holes on Priday, 
18 on Saturday and the low 40 
scores will qualify for the final 36 
holes on Sunday, March 11. 

Brig. Gen. Thoburn K. Brown, 
commanding general of the Rome 
Area Allied Command, will serve 
as chairman of the Technical Com- 
mittee which will include Col. John 
W. Fischer, Maj. Clifton W. Lord, a 
British officer to be named and 
two club members, Duke Francesco 
Ruspoii, president, and Dr. Massimo 
Biondi. 

The RAAC Special Service office 
has received 43 paid-up entries to 
date and the starting field is ex- 
pected to top the 100 mark. The 
prize list is nc‘ complete but the 
first pro prize has been announced 
at 100 dollars. Suitable amateur 
awards will be given. The club has 
donated 200 dollars to the prize 
fund. 

Between the RAAC Special Serv- 
ice office and the club, 30 sets of 
clubs will be available and play 





manpower and not transportation 


sifi t Conference. But hasn’t l 
pion a: yo happened to Pvt. S °y e a ct WwW i fs S A ® P rf) Ss a Cc ol a is —— ma A _ be - ate serge a = three 
‘} r 9 problem for clubjcontestants playing from the same 
gpg enya Agecadinn e f owners, Branch /|set of sticks. Entrants must furnish 


their own golf balls. No left-handed 
clubs are available. Tees will be 
supplied by the committee. 


Rickey sold out- 
fielder Carden 
Gillenwater to 


I am also not amused by your 
dishing out the secrets of the So- 


fit 


ciety in two easy lessons. Maybe 
you have a private income, but I 
figure on working in the same old 
jute mill after the war, and the 
fewer people who know how intri- 
cate it isn’t, the better. 
M-Sgt. R. J. Friendlich 
Past Grand Klaxon 
Football Writers’ Assn. 
of Northern California 





M-Set. R. J. Friendiich 
APO 650, C/O P.M. NYC. 
Dear Sir, Yor Cur: af . 

If, as you so laboriously pointed 
out in your letter of the 17th, you 
are indeed a sports writer, you will 
readily know- that I have paid not 
the slightest attention to your barbs. 
But I was glad to get your letter, 
since it constitutes the first actual 
proof that somebody is reading the 
damned column. So, despite your 
snide remarks, you are MY reader, 
and I love you. 

The explanation for the repeated 
appearances of Camerer and Burch- 
ard in these sprightly pages is 
simple. You see, Camerer, Burchard 
and I used to go around ringing 
doorbells and otherwise raising Old 
Ned before the war, and as a con- 
sequence, form a sort of mutual 
admiration society. Burchard wrote 
about Camerer, I write about Bur- 
chard and Camerer, but Camerer 
has no outlet for his limpid prose, 
so can’t write about either of us. 
The reason why nobody ever writes 
about me is that I’m too uninterest- 
ing. No color. 

And, furthermore, if you can’t 
furnish any better references than 
Hobart and Foisie, you can take 
your business to Walgreen’s. 

As to your remark that Camerer 


Nelson Trails By 7 Shots 





, PENSACOLA, Fla., Feb. 26 


sacola Open Golf Tournament 
was 267 


for the top prize of 1,333 dollars 


(ANS)—Sammy Snead carded a 


sensational 65 on the final 18 holes to annex the 6,500-dollar Pen- 


yesterday. His total for 72 holes 


Snead, continuing to combine long accurate drives with per- 
fect putting, left Byron Nelson seven strokes behind in the chase 


in war bonds. It was Snead’s fifth 





Richard Sets New 
NHL Scoring Mark 





MONTREAL, Feb. 26 
Maurice (The Rocket) Richard, one 


of the greatest offensive hockey 


players of the modern era, set a 
new National Hockey League scor- 
ing record last night when he scored 
his 45th goal as the Montreal Can- 
adiens defeated the Toronto Maple 


final tally of the night for the 
champion Canucks and broke the 
record of 44 in one season set by 
Joe Malone in the 1917-18 season. 
Malone attended last night’s game. 
The game was a rough-house af- 
fair with eight penalties, two of 
them ten-minute misconduct in- 
fractions in the final period. Thir- 
teen others, including fcur maj‘jors, 
were meted out by officials. 

Buddy O’Connor put the Flying 
Frenchmen in the lead in the first 
period, but Nick Metz evened the 
count shortly after the second ses- 
sion started. 





(ANS)— 


Leafs, 5-2. Richard’s goal was the 


+championship of the winter tour 
which put him one ahead of Nel- 
son. Nelson’s 72-hole score was 
274. 

Snead had complete control of 
his long drives and had his putter 
working perfectly on the final round 
after he slumped in the morning 
and carded a 71. 

Nelson, who received 933 dollars 
in bonds to raise his season’s total 
to 4,486 dollars, shot a 65 in the 
morning and a 71 in the final round. 

Jug McSpaden and Claude Har- 
mon tied for third with 275 while 
Craig Wood, Henry Picard and Sgt. 
Dutch Harrison were next with 279. 

Snead’s triumph over Nelson was 
his second in as many weekends 
as the wihter tour has been taken 
over by the two outstanding players 
as a setting for virtually head-to- 
head matches, though Sammy 
missed three of the events. 

The West Virginian has also won 
the Portland, Ore., Richmond and 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Gulfport, 
Miss., Opens, in addition to his 
Pensacola triumph. Nelson has won 
at San Francisco, Phoenix, Ariz., 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and New Or- 
leans. 

The tour will continue through 
Florida for the next two weeks. 


the Braves yester- 
day for an unan- 
nounced 
> of cash. 


joined the Dod- 
3 gers last spring 
¥ after a successful 
season with New 
GILLENWATER Orieans in 1943. 
He spent ’44 spring training with 
the Dodgers and was optioned to 
St. Paul where he hit 296 in 152 
games and batted in 70 runs. 





GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 26 
(ANS)—Bill Voiselle, the big right- 
hander who won 21 games for the 
New York Giants last season, re- 
vealed last night that he had signed 
his 1945 contract two weeks before 
last season ended for 10,000 dollars, 
twice as much as he received in 44. 

The Giant ace is 4-F in the draft 
and it is hardly likely he will be 
reclassified because he is almost 
totally deaf. 





Basketball Scores 





Alabama 56, Mississippi State 38. 
Cornell Midshipmen 60, Ithaca 54. 
DuPont 55, High Point 54. 

Geneva 61, Slippery Rock T’chrs 46. 
Georgia Tech 69, Georgia 42. 

Hamline 61, Bemidji Teachers 32. 
Iowa 68, Wisconsin 38. 

Jackson Air Base 54, Mississippi 48. 
Lafayette 71, Rider 51. 

Lincoln Air Base 64, Phillips Oilers 60 
Loras 73, Coe 26. 

MacAlester 54, Moorehead 50. 

North Carloina 49, Duke 38. 

Oregon State 44, Idaho 33 

Parris Island 56, Cherry Pt. Marines 44. 
Rutgers 49, Haverford 34. 


amount 


Gillenwater 


Details were ironed out yesterday 
at the meeting attended by Maj, 
Warrén L. Perry, Special Services 
officer of the RAAC, Duke Ruspoli, 
Col. Giovanni Anziani, Pietro 
Manca, club professional, and Ist- 
Sgt. Dugan Aycock, a former goif 
pro and PGA member from North 
Carolina who has been named by 
Maj. Perry to work with the host 
club on arrangements. 

Entries will be accepted through 
Monday, March 5 by the Special 
Service Officer, Rome Allied Area 
Command, U. S. Army. The entry 
fee is two dollars. Lodging and 
transportation from Rome to the 
club daily will be supplied by the 
RAAC for U. S. Army personnel 
upon presentation of orders. 


Four Clubs Still Fighting 
For PBS Court Crown 


PENINSULAR BASE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Feb. 26—Four teams 
remain out of the original 26 in the 
PBS Advance Units basketball 
championships. Latest teams to be 
eliminated were the Buckeyes, who 
dropped a 45-37 decision to the Gole 
den Bears, and the Dodgers who 
were knocked out of the running, 
47-37, by the 8lst Station Hospital 
quintet. 

The Rough Riders, only unbeaten 
team in the tourney, remain top- 
heavy favorites to capture the PBS 
championship. 





Arcs For Braves 
| BOSTON, Feb. 26 (ANS)—John 


has only one head, I can only sa a ; . 

that you have no right to call your~ Boston 4 R ATC Wi Hh | Bg ed = Augebure <6. Quinn, general manager of the Bos- 

self a reporter. You can’t be very|New York 4 ome Ins Texas Tech 48, West Texas State 43. —_ Ragen I eg peg Bs 
ights w 


observant if you sat with Camerer 
in the Polo Grounds press box and 
failed to notice that he has two 
heads. The other one grows out of 
his left armpit. So you can see he is 
an unusual sort of person and 
deserves an occasional mention. 
Speaking of Pvt. Whittlesey and 
the Georgetown basketball team, I 
am happy to inform you that some- 
thing nice HAS happened to him 
Since 1943. He recently received 
word that his wife has given birth 


te wun BEFORE —WHO IN- WUH-| | TRACY. I CAME | FOR A LITTLE 
Seriously, though, I appreciated DICK TRACY? I THOUS AS FAST AS 
bem iE HAD 1 


your letter, although it was singu- 
larly lacking in constructive criti- 
cism. I can’t resort to the familiar 
Plea that it is impossible to please 
all my readers, since as far as I 
know, I have only one. But I will try 
to bring my stuff up to the rigid 
Standards of the Football Writers’ 
Assn. of Northern California. If 
you can pass on any inside tips, 
I'll promise not to reveal them to 
the common herd. From now on 
the mystic secrets of the "trade” 
are safe with me. 

Sgt. Ed Nixon 

Former Bell Ringer 

Pinochle Writers’ Bund 


of East Aspirin, N. J. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 26 (ANS)— 
Fighting doggedly to protect their 
fourth-place position in the league 
standings, the Boston Bruins held 


to a 4-4 tie here last night in Madi- 
son Square Garden. 


the rampaging New York Rangers 


The inter-city basketball series 
between the ATC outfits was 
squared at one game each when the 
1418th, representing Rome, defeated 
the visiting Naples 1417th unit, 30- 
25, here. The winners pulled away 
in the last few minutes. 





Tuskegee 38, Clarke 35. 
Vanderbilt 66, Southwestern 48. 
Washington State 53, Washington 45. 
Wofford 56, Furman 40. 
ROME AREA PLAYOFFS 
(Tonight’s Games) 





7:00 PM—Doughboys vs. Yankees 


Field after the war. Quinn said the 
club had decided night ball had be- 
came a necessary part of the game 
and predicted that lights would be 
installed in all major league parks 
shortly after the war. 








DICK TRACY 
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Flynn Reported Sent 
To Moscow By FDR 
In Vatican Interest 


————- 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (INS) 
—In an effort to solve the present 
impasse between the Vatican and 
Moscow, President Roosevelt has 
dispatched his close friend, New 
York Democratic leader Edward 
Flynn, on a delicate mission to 
Moscow, it was learned today. 

Flynn, who accompanied the 
President to the Crimea, left im- 
mediately after the Yalta confer- 
ence for Moscow where he is now 
seeking to pave the way for a 
diplomatic agreement between 
Russia and the Vatican. 

It is known that the President, 
anxious for the fullest Vatican sup- 
port in the forthcoming world se- 
curity program, desires the best 
possible solution in the current im- 


asse. 
._ mission is believed to be 
related to the recent report that 
New York's Archbishop Francis J. 
Spellman, is scheduled to arrive 
a@t the Vatican shortly for import- 
ant conferences. It is known that 
before leaving for Yalta, the Presi- 
dent conferred at length with 
Spellman. 

If negotiations are successful 
it will in effect implement the Yalta 
agreements on the broadest world- 
girdling basis. 

The point involves religious free- 
dom and respect for the religious 
rights of some 84 million Catholics 
in Germany, Austria, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania 
and Yugoslavia. 

In spite of current polemics, 
Washington believes the possibility 
of a limited accord is greater to- 
day than ever before. 


Marshal Alexander 
Leaves Belgrade 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Feb. 26—Field Marshal Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Chief, Medi- 
terranean Theater, has left Bel- 
grade after a series of talks on mili- 
tary matters with Marshal Josip 
Broz Tito, it was announced here 
today. 

The discussions included plans 
for the coordination of futyre Allied 
operations with those of the Yugo- 
slav Army of National Libération, 
plans for additional material help 
to Tito’s army and administrative 
arrangements between the armed 
forces of Marshal Tito and Field 
Marshal Alexander when their 
forces eventually join hands. 

The conversations were purely 
military in character, and were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of the 
greatest cordiality, the official an- 
nouncement said. Agreement was 
reached on all points. 








CURFEW 


(Continued from page 1) 








power Commission’s instructions for 
enforcement, however, require ob- 
servance by private and _ public 
places. 

Entertainment for military per- 
sonnel may be continued beyond 
midnight, but it must be sponsored 
by "responsible agencies” such as 
the USO, and it must be on a non- 
profit basis. 

The only other easing of the edict 
issued by Byrnes allows restaurants 
customarily open all night for 
serving food to continue on the un- 
derstanding that the serving of 
liquor as a sideline must stop after 

dnight. 

To make sure that the ban will 
be airtight, WMC listed the kinds 
of places affected beside night 
clubs and the like: Shooting galler- 
ies, bowling, billiard and pool estab- 
lishments, amusement parks, carni- 
vals, circuses, coin-operated amuse- 
ment device parlors, ice and roller 
skating rinks and activity at yacht 
clubs, dance schools, studios and 
gambling places. 

The Byrnes list had covered by 
name only night clubs, sports 
arenas, theaters, dance halls, road 
houses, saloons and bars. 

The WMC, given administration 
and enforcement of the curfew by 
Byrnes, instructec 
directors to seek the help of local, 
county and state police in checking 
on compliance. These officers will 
handle all complaints from indi- 
viduals. 

Announcing that he would en- 
force the order to the hilt, Mayor 
La Guardia declared war on the re- 
turn of speakeasies. "We don’t 








USSR Heroines Both 
Mothers And Fliers 


MOSCOW, Feb. 26 (AP)—Nine 
girl fliers and 35 mothers were 
given high honors on a list of 
awards today. 

The fliers were given the cov- 
eted Titles of Hero of the Soviet 
Union. The mothers received the 
title and benefits of Mother Hero- 
ine for having ten or more chil- 
dren. 

The girl fliers included every 
category from captain and wing 
Gumaner to individual Stormo- 
vik. 


MATAF Mediums 
Rake Rail Bridges 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 
26—Following yesterday’s 2,100- 
sortie hammering of rail yards and 
communications targets in Aus- 
tria and northern Italy, medium 
bombers of the MATAF raked 
bridges in northern Italy today 
with good results while the fighter- 
bombers concentrated on supply 
dumps and communication centers 
in the same area. 

A formation of Thunderbolts, op- 
erating under the Desert Air Force, 
went into Yugoslavia to bomb and 
strafe rail rolling stock and motor 
vehicles. They destroyed or dam- 
aged 60 rail cars and 40 vehicles. 

Twelfth Air Force Thunderbolts 
knocked out five buildings in an 
ammunition dump near Genoa. 
They also attacked with good re- 
sults an oil depot and another ammo 
dump in the same area. 

Mitchell bombers marked their 
2,500th sortie this month with an 
attack on the oft-bombed San 
Michelle rail diversion bridge on 
the Brenner Pass line. The bridge 
was wrecked by a good concentra- 
tion of hits while another B-25 for- 
mation had similar success at the 
Legnano rail diversion. 
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Port Of Oran Returned; 
Supplies Sold To French 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Feb. 26—The North African 
Port of Oran, most active port in 
the world at the time of the Tu- 
nisian campaign, has been offici- 
ally turned over to the French, 
according to an announcement 
from Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNar- 
ney, Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Mediterranean Theater 
of Operations. 

During the first eight months of 
the North African campaign, more 
than 17,700,000 tons of American 
war supplies were received at Oran. 
This tonnage far surpasses the 
entire tonnage shipped into France 
during. World War I. 

In closing out the rt, surplus 
supplies declared by the War De- 
partment not to be needed in any 
theater of war have been sold to 
the French Army. The only other 
supplies left at Oran are those 
needed for the support of troops 
remaining in North Africa. 


London Poles Appoint 
Anders Chief Of Army 


LONDON, Feb. 26 (INS)—Diplo- 
matic sources revealed today, that 
Lt. Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, former 
commander of Polish troops in 
Italy, has been named Acting Com- 
mander in Chief of all Polish Armed 
Forces controlled by the exiled Po- 
lish Government in London. 

He succeeds General Bor, leader 
of the abortive anti-German upris- 
ing in Warsaw last fall, who was 
taken by the Nazis. General Anders, 
a bitter Russophobe, was taken 
prisoner by the Soviets during the 
Polish campaign in 1939 and later 
was released. 








Armed Forces Need 
1,000 Chaplains, 
Dr. Poling States 


By Pvt. JERRY HOUGHTON 
Staff Correspondent 

ROME, Feb. 26—An increasing 
need for over 1,000 more chaplains 
in all theaters of action was voiced 
by Dr. Daniel Alfred Poling, presi- 
dent of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union, in an interview here 
today. 

Dr. Poling is now touring the 
Mediterranean Theater in the dou- 
ble capacity of war correspondent 
and observer for the Chaplain’s 
Office in Washington. At a small 
luncheon today, Dr. Poling talked 
with local Army chaplains. He met 
Myron C. Taylor, e President’s 
personal representative to the Vati- 
can, later in the afternoon. Tomor- 
row he leaves Rome for the front 
where he will talk with the com- 
bat men. 

SHORTAGE TRAGIC 

In the European Theater of Oper- 
ations, Dr. Poling revealed, there 
are nearly 300 chaplain vacancies 
today, leaving ”300 units without 
the spiritual comfort and guidance 
that religion alone can give.” Of 
the chaplain shortage in Italy— 
now more than 90—Dr. Poling 
called the situation "tragic and in- 
excusable.” 

Dr. Poling, who arrived in Italy 
yesterday after spending a month 
observing chaplain activities on the 
western front, told of several divi- 
sions which lost over 50 percent of 
their chaplains in the recent Nazi 
drive. There were many chaplains 
there, he said, still with their out- 
fits "long after they should have 
been relieved for rest and too many 
are near the breaking point.” 

As editor of his own newspaper, 
The Christian Herald, Dr. Poling 
has written and published many 
pleas to the clergymen of all faiths 
still preaching from their civilian 
pulpits, to answer the need for more 
chaplains in the Armed Services. 


CHURCH LEADER 
Dr. Poling said he felt the pas- 
sage of the Work or Fight bill in 
its original form would the 
"greatest possible shot in the arm” 
for the soldiers now fighting over- 
seas. While he was in France Dr. 
Poling sent back this plea to the 
people of the U. S., via his "Ameri- 
cans All” column: "If the men out 
here had resporided to leadership 
as we on the home front the enemy 
would be in Paris, Rome and Lon- 
don tonight. For God’s sake, the 
country’s sake, and for the sake 
of morale in the Armed Services, 
close this debate, pass the act!” 
Genial, 6l-year-old, Dr. Poling 
is one of the foremost leaders of 
his church in the U. S. He has 
been peer of the Baptist Temple 
in Philadelphia, Pa., where he and 
Mrs. Poling have made their home, 
since 1936; Chaplain of Temple 
University, and an author of several 
well-known novels and religious 
works. 
His last book, "Your Daddy Didn’t 
Die,” a letter to his grandson, Corky, 
written just after the death of his 
son, 2nd Lt. Clark Poling of the 
Chaplain’s Corps, who was killed 
in action, has just been published 
in the U. 8S. 


Blessed Event Dept. 


Sgt. T. Jack Deracleo, who is up 
on the 5th Army front, will be glad 
to know that he became the father 
of an eight-pound baby girl born 
on Feb. 16. 

Good news also for the following: 
A son weighing seven pounds, 
3 ounces, for Pvt. Nathan Galetsky, 
born Jan. 30. 

Pfc. Warren Reichard became fa- 
ther of a baby girl on Feb. 13. 

Lt. J. H. Mitchell III became the 
father of a baby girl on Feb. 11. 
The wife of Lt. Houston N. Tuel 
sends word that both mother and 
son, who was born Feb. 3 at 8:06 











Air Raids Make Japs 
Shift Plants To Asia 


LONDON, Feb. 26 (AP) — The 
Tokyo radio said today that be- 
cause of the American raids on 
the Japanese homeland, Manchu- 
kuo will beco: the main base 


available,” it said. "In addition, 
the Chinese continent may be- 
come the scene of battles between 
the American and Ja 
armies and therefore Manchukuo 
is the ideal position as a base.” 


Churchill, Bidault 
Discuss Yalta Talks, 
Anglo - French Ties 


LONDON, Feb. 26 (UP)—Prims 
Minister Winston Churchill todzy 


Bidault, French Foreign Minister 
at which the Crimean conference 
| Te naman relations were 


Others present at the luncheon 





‘6th Column’ Formed 
By Hitler--Pravda 


MOSCOW, Feb. 26—Adolf Hitler 
is organizing a "Sixth Column,” 
headed by Heinrich Himmler, to 
carry on guerrilla and terrorist ac- 
tivities after Germany’s defeat, the 
Soviet newspaper Pravda, reported 
today. 
The paper said the guerrilla or- 
ganization, which would have head- 
quarters in a neutral country, would 
be especially staffed by select Nazis, 
now being trained. 
Second in command to Himmler 
would be Fritz Bormann, deputy 
commander of the SS troops. 
"Each year, 40,000 youths are 
passing through Adolf Hitler schools 
in preparation for this work,” the 
paper said. "Some Nazis are going 
into prisons and _ concentration 
camps and are being placed on 
Gestapo blacklists in hope of per- 
suading the Allies that they are 
anti-Nazis. Then, after the German 
defeat, they will be available for 
the Sixth Column.” 
The paper claimed the German 
plan is to operate in East Prussia, 
in south and southwest Germany 
and in Austria, where mountains 
and wooded country are suitable 
for a guerilla warfare. 
It said a special staff is working 
on the ”’Sixth Column” in Munich. 
Chief of this staff is Wilhelm 
Scheppman, former Stormtrooper 
leader who terrorized to some ex- 
tent the Allied occupation of the 
Rhineland in 1923. Another mem- 
ber of this staff was reported by 
Pravda as Ernest Kaltenbrunner, 
deputy chief of the Gestapo. 














BOMB BERLIN 


(Continued from page 1) 





pee bombed Dortmund in the Ruhr 
oday. 

With today’s attack against Ber- 
lin bringing the Allied air assault 
against the Reich into its 14th con- 
secutive day, the United Press re- 
ported that hundreds of square 
miles of Germany are now "dead 
country” as far as rail movement 
is concerned. All of the area north 
of the Ruhr and west of Osnabruck 
was said to be completely without 
movement. 


EAST’S AIR WAR 


MOSCOW, Feb. 26—Fierce air 
battles between the Red Air Forces 
and the Luftwaffe are raging over 
the ‘east front, according to a 
Reuter’s report today. The hardest 
fights are being waged over Ber- 
lin, where crack German pilots 
have appeared. 

The Russians are using not only 
Yaks, Stormoviks and heavy 
bombers, but a diminutive biplane 
known as the Utwos. These tiny 
planes can land almost on a cab- 
bage patch. They are used particu- 
larly at night to carry out pinpoint 
raids against rman strong- 
ee on the approaches to Ber- 
n. 

The bombload of the Utwos is 
not high, but the plane can drop 
its explosives with great accuracy, 


were B: Fore: Secretary An- 
thony mn, Duff Cooper and Rene 
Massigli, French Ambassador to 
Britain. Bidault spent Sunday 


night with Eden in the country and 
came to London with him this 
morning. - 

Bidault plans to return to Paris 
tomorrow, thus lea Churchill 
and Eden free to participate in the 
debate which is to take place in 


ons, 
diplomatic cor- 


A to the 
respondents of various London 
morning papers, Bidault was able 


to inform Eden that the French 
Government had decided to accept 
the invitation of Britain, the Uni- 
ted States and Russia to take part 
in the San Francisco conference 
in April and to become a perman- 
ent member of Security Council 
proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks 
scheme. 

Bidault’s prompt acceptance of 
the invitation to visit London 
which Eden sent him at the close 
of the Crimea Conference was 
warmly welcomed in London as it 
afforded an opportunity not only 
to inform the French Government 
fully on the outcome of the Yalta 
meeting but also to discuss a series 
of problems affecting Britain and 
France jointly. 


States Nof Liable 
For Invasion Money 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (AP)— 
The United States has not assumed 
and does not intend to assume any 
liability for redemption of the so- 
called "invasion currency” used by 
the American armies in liberated 
European countries. 

However, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau informed 
Congress today that claims of for- 
eign governments for the amount 
of their currency printed in this 
country and used by U. S. forces 
to purchase supplies may be entered 
after the war. 

"Naturally, some people over 
there would like to make the cur- 
rency an obligation of the United 
States treasury, which it is not,” 
Morgenthau told the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during a closed door 
hearing on the subject. 

Possibly, Morgenthau said, the 
Italian Government may place a 
claim for reimbursement after the 
war "and we, on our side, will have 
a claim for the cost of invasion and 
so forth.” 

He disclosed to the committec 
that the Italian Government has 
accepted responsibility for redemp- 
tion of the Italian invasion cur- 
rency under the terms of the armis- 
tice agreement. The same obliga- 
tion has been accepted voluntarily 
by other governments. 


Churchill Yalta Report 
Due In Commons Today 


LONDON, Feb. 26. (AP)—Sure of 
winning a vote of confidence, but 
certain of drawing sharp criticism 
in the process, rime Minister 
Winston Churchill will open in 
Commons tomorrow, Britain’s most 
important foreign policy debate of 
the war with the first public ac- 
counting of the Crimea Confer- 
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want any dives in our town,” he 
said, 
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